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FACTS IN UNEXPECTED PLACES. 

To the readers of “N. & Q.” there can be 
nothing new in the assertion that many curious 
and often really valuable notes and details are 
found in books where they are least likely to be 
sought. Of course to any one investigating a 
special period, or the life of any individual, cer- 
tain volumes would speedily occur for examina- 
tion for his object. But how many and important 
gleanings lie unknown and unsought in books 
which would seem little likely to yield such trea- 
sure ! : 

It has, therefore, often occurred to me that it 
might be of real service to future writers to 
chronicle such memoranda in various biographies 
and general books; and where could references to 
these be more fitly accumulated than in the pages 
of “N.&Q.”? Itsmost valuable indexes, I doubt 
not, are of inestimable service to our present 
writers on all sorts of subjects, and will become 
increasingly so. 

The house in which James III. of Scotland 
was assassinated was not long ago referred to by 
& correspondent (p. 90). At the period this was 
mentioned I had just met with the following 
illustrative passage in the Memoir of Dr. James 
Hamilton, by Rev. W. Arnot (Nisbet, London). 
It will be seen that it yields also an interesting 
gleaning concerning Bannockburn and “ the 





” 


Bruce.” Duringan excursion in 1836, Dr. Hamil- 
ton writes :— 

“ At Beaton Mills, saw the old cottage where James ITI- 
was murdered, and was shown part of the upper and 
nether mill-stones, with marks of the spindle-sockets 
which had been in use at the time The room 
where James expired is a small place, with a roof too low 
to admit of your standing upright. The corner where 
he lay is still pointed out by the side of the fire. Then 
proceeded to the field of Bannockburn. The Bruce’s flag- 
stone still remains. A weaver had it built into the wall 
of his house, but the laird very properly made him take 
down the wall and surrender the stone, which is now de- 
fended from further perils by a strong iron grating. The 
cows were feeding very peaceably in the morass where 
Edward's cavalry made such stumbling amongst Bruce’s 
spikes and pitfalls.”—P. 87. 

Two years later Dr. Hamilton mentions that, 
among other curiosities, he saw in the house of 
Mr$. Gregory, “widow of the late Dr. G. of 
famous classical and medical memory, the bones 
and coflin nails of Robert Bruce”! (P. 101.) 

We have also memoranda of “the famous 
‘45” (1745). When the rebels were in Edin- 
burgh, one night a Highland follower of the 
prince was taken up by the guard because it was 
plain he could not take care of himself. Whenin 
the guard-house he came somewhat to his senses ; 
his first ejaculation was, “Hech, sirs! it’s sair 
wark flitting thae kings.” (P. 381.) 

“Forty years ago Strathblane (the early home of Dr. 
H.) retained traces of primitive simplicity. The name 
of Rob Roy filled a larger place in the imagination of the 
people than the Duke of Wellington ; and all who had 
reached fourscore could recall the times of the Pretender. 
Mrs. Provan was eight years old when a detachment of the 
rebel army passed through the Muir of Fintry, and as 
she was the only one left at home, the Highlanders 
coaxed and threatened her by turns to reveal the hiding- 
place of the meal and cheeses ; but, although she had seen 
them buried in the moss, the little maid was firm, and 
neither swords nor ‘sweeties’ could extort her secret. 

The arrival of the first umbrella was a compa- 
ratively recent and well-remembered era.”— Pp. 13, 14. 

Many details, correspondence, &c., are given of 
the disruption of the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
pp. 98, 158, 200, 209, 211, 231. Among them is 
a description by Dr. Hamilton of the memorable 
withdrawal from the General Assembly, May 18, 
18438. 

We have also a reminiscence of Sir Francis 
Burdett, p. 91; Lord Jeffrey’s account of the 
system by which he remembered his speeches, 
and his failure in his “ maiden speech ” in Parlia- 
ment, p. 400; and sundry particulars of the Rev. 
Edward Irving in his early days, and especially 
in London, pp. 65,175,184: also reminiscences, 
letters, &c., of the late Rev, R. M‘Cheyne of 
Dundee, pp. 143, 148, 153, 235, 237, 239, 316; 
the late Rey. W. Burns, pp. 143, 147, 148, 152, 
309; of Dr. (mow Archbishop) Tait, pp. 45, 465, 
466. 

In his early days, under the lectures of Sir W. 
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Hooker, Dr. Hamilton studied botany. See pp. 92- I dare not say I yield or yet deny it; 


97 for details of intercourse with Sir W. and his — bel my > = — a forbiddeth : 
° “ ” » not made ° 
eee, ane of “old George Don,” the Scotch Or privy to the time, the A many ‘the manner.” 
Dr. Hamilton writes in 1837 :-— The King’s angry reply to his council (p.13):— 


“Am I your king? Ifso, why then obey me; 


“ All know the story of Mungo Park and the moss. 
Lest while you teach me law, I learn you duty. 


When he came home he gave it to his brother-in-law, Mr. 


Dickson, and told him ‘that is the moss that saved my Know I am firmly bent, and will not vary. 
life in Africa.’ Mr. D. gave it to Sir William, who keeps If you and all the kingdom frown, I care not : 
it among a multitude of other curiosities.”—Pp. 95, 96. pw must enjoy your own affections, 
3 not so much as question or controul ; 
Let me also add, that sundry explanations and But I, that am your covercign, must be enter 
details respecting the common-place books, in- To love and like alone by your discretion. 
dexes, &c., whereby Dr. Hamilton made ayvail- Do et pee I am not now in wardship, 
able the stores accumulated by his extensive = wh pe wg A a oe my fancy. 
J - - : ) ic errours; 
reading, may be interesting and suggestive to I can prevent mine own without, protection. 
other students: pp. 397-404; also, pp. 7 fi ae - Z should be nth te let you feel my power; 
. M. S. ut must and will, if you too much enforce me. 
r . If not obedience, yet your loves might tend 
The only objection to the suggestion of our valued ; » Yor yor mig 
Dede ys the difficulty of carrying it out. Unless —_ consent when ‘tis your king that seeks it. 
h c you perhaps conceit you share my power ? 
all the names mentioned in such papers as are proposed You neither do nor shall, while I command it. 
are entered in our Index, the object aimed at would I will be still myself, or less than nothing.” , 


not be attained; and if so entered we fear our Index 


would be increased to a very inconvenient extent.—Ep. Jas. CRossier. 


“N&Q”) 
FOLK LORE. 
“ HISTORY OF EDWARD II.,” For. 1680. USAGES AT A CLEVELAND FUNERAL FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
In the first volume of the first series of An aged man, wealthy, but having lived a 


“ : ” i i i - . -P . 

o£. the qustin i ido th author | misery who died at Roden aout ty ea 

oe tre Sg ery dy epee since, ordered his funeral as follows :— 

tion of it, printed in the same year, is represented : : 

as “found among the papers of, and supposed to “A great public breakfast was held, such eating and 

be writ by, the Right H ble H Vi t drinking having never been witnessed in the old man’s 
wa Oz, SO peer —wentrengge’ | ey lifetime. The coffin was carried, slung upon towels 

Faulkland, sometime Lord Deputy of Ireland. knotted together, and borne by relays of men to Marshe, 

To the folio edition is however prefixed ‘‘the | up the old ‘Corpse-way’ [see “ Church-road” in my 


author's preface to the reader,” signed “E. F.,” | Cleveland Glossary], bumped three times on a heap of 
stones (an ancient resting-place at the top of the hill); 


and dated February 20, 1627— manifestly dis- | ¢ The Lamentation of a Sinner’ was then sung, and the 
° P . ° 2 L C £. 

reeing with the attribution to the first Lord | procession moved on to the churchyard, every man, 
+ ay - —— es y same —_ f | woman, and child receiving a dole of 6d. as they entered.” 

ascribed to Edward Fannant by the compuers of | [See “Dole” as above]. 

= ee a = _ My correspondent, in illustration of the bump- 

Hive been the anthen, I wish to onll attention to | 20,ints Sst set lang clase, is on semua 

og News which oe ty Repay een bef, © | Jewish funeral at Bruges, she met with the fol- 
‘now sil ’ ’, oo detore | lowing sent i 

noticed—that the ys interspersed in it, and ae a map! , a 4. th 

occasionally part of the narrative, are in blank | a. aan > S Gan ae bs 

verse, suggesting the probability that the history | mourners repeated verses from Ps. xci. with the object of 

we ane rosed ~ bang u Jere its present | driving away evil spirits.” 

shape from some old play. I will give a specimen . , ” : 

or two from the volume, it being understood that | ae The rey wager Bet ° be 

the following extracts are printed in it as prose. | * “a a. — we H vhs VIII - F with the 
The Queen’s expostulation with Mortimer on | °° >° co the ob r —. — Pr ge ms, rice 

his proposing to make away with the King | music in the old angular notation, runs : 





(p. 153): — “© Lorde, turne not away thy face 
i From him that lieth prostrate, 
“Gah pate Matina, om 0 seme, Lamenting sore his sinfull life, 


Fitter to hear and take advice than give it. 
Think not I prize thee in so mean a fashion 
As to despise thy safety or thy counsel. 

Must Edward dye, and is there no prevention ? 
Oh wretched state of greatness, frail condition, 


Before thy mercy gate. 
Which gate thou openest wide to those 


That doe lament their sin ; 
Shut not that gate against me, Lord, 


That is preserv’d by blood, secur’d by murder! *. But let me enter in. 
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And call me net to mine accounts, 
How I haue liued here ; 

For then I know right well, O Lord, 
How vile I shall appeare. 


I need not to confesse my life, 
I am sure thou canst tell 

What I haue beene and what I am, 
I know thou knowest it well. 


O Lord, thou knowest what things be past, 
And eke the things that be; 

Thou knowest also what is to come, 
Nothing is hid from thee. 


Before the heauens and earth were made, 
Thou knowest what things were then, 

As all things else that hath beene since, 
Among the sonnes of men. 


And can the things that I haue done 
Be hidden from thee then ? 

Nav, nay, thou knowest them all, O Lord, 
Where they were done and when. 


Wherefore with teares I come to, thee, 
To beg and to entreat : 

Euen as the child that hath done euill, 
And feareth to be beat. 


So come I to thy mercy gate, 
Where mercy doth abound, 
Requiring mercie for my sinne, 
To heale my deadely wound. 
O Lord, I need not to repeate 
What I doe beg or craue: 
Thou knowest, O Lord, before I aske, 
The thing that I would haue. 
Mercy, good Lord, mercy I aske, 
This is the totall summe ; 
For mercy, Lord, is all my sute : 
Lord, let thy mercy come.” 
J.C, ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 


Irish Forx Lore.—The following, which I 
take from a report of a case in the Court of Pro- 
bate which occurred very lately in Dublin, is, I 








Suerrietp Forx Lore.—It is, I believe, an 
admitted fact that the scene of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Put yourself in his Place is \aid at Sheffield; and 
that the author spent some time in that neigh- 
bourhood when engaged on the composition of the 
work. It seems to me, therefore, that the follow- 
ing scraps of folk lore, put into the mouth of 
Jael Dence, “a villager of unbroken descent,” are 
worth extracting for “N. & Q.” I quote from 
the edition in one volume : — 


1. “If a girl was in church when her banns 
were cried, her children would all be born deaf 
and dumb” (p. 120). 

2. The “Gabriel hounds,” called by Jael 
“Gabble retchet.” What is the meaning of 
“retchet”? “They are not hounds at all; they 
are the souls of unbaptised children, wandering 
in the air till the day of judgment.” The “Ga- 
briel hounds” are explained as “a strange thing 
in the air, that is said in these parts to foretell 
calamity,” sounding like “a great pack of-beagles 
in full ery”: they are, of course, connected with 
the German wild Jager (pp. 156, 157). 

3. “If you sing before breakfast, you'll cry be- 
fore supper” (p. 157). In London the version 
commonly used is: “ Laugh before breakfast, cry 
before night.” 

4. Is the reason for the “ unluckiness ” of meet- 
ing @ magpie generally known? I have never 
met with it elsewhere. “That’s the only bird 
that wouldn’t go into the ark with Noah and his 
folk . . . avery old woman told me... . She 
liked better to perch on the roof of th’ ark, and 
jabber over the drowning world. So ever after 
that, when a magpie flies across, turn back, or 
look to meet ill luck” (p. 172). 

5. “I like you too well to give you a pin.” 
“What would be the consequence?” “ Ill luck, 


think, well worth preservation in the pages of | you may be sure. Heart trouble, they do say” 


“N.& Q.” 
“Crawley v. Crawley. 

“The deceased Thomas Crawley was a farmer resid- 
ing at Carrickmacross, in the county of Monaghan. He 
died in May last, having on the 2nd of Dec, 1569 made a 
will, which having been duly executed, was placed in a 
safe, of which the wife kept the key by the testator’s direc- 
tion; but on the night of his death, when there were a 
number of people in the place, some of the women present 
suggested that it was wrong to have any doors or drawers in 
the place locked when a person was dying, and accordingly 
all locks were unbolted, the safe amongst other places 
being left open. In the morning it was discovered that 
the will was removed and could not be found. 

“Mr. Houston, who appeared for the plaintiff, exa- 
mined a number of witnesses as to the contents of the 
missing document, and as to the circumstances under 
which it had been lost, and his Lordship (Judge Warren). 
who heard the case without a jury, being satisfied that 
the will was not destroyed by the testator in his lifetime 
and that it must have taken by some of the persons 


in the house on the night of the d 
of its contents.” a e decease, granted probate 


Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 





| cottager (an octogenarian) told me the other day, 


Ev. Pa. Surener. | shire many householders are very anxious that a 


(p. 144). 

6. Martha Dence marries Phil. Davis. Jael 
says: “I went to church with a heavy heart on 
account of their both beginning with a D—Dence 


| and Davis: for ’tis an old saying — 


* If you change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not for the better, 
(p. 333). 
I have purposely omitted some examples which 
are widely distributed. James BRITTEN. 
Kew. 
A Weatuer Saytixne.—A Huntingdonshire 


” 


“There’s a saying that a dark Christmas sen 
a fine harvest. -I’ve known that saying from a 
boy, and I've always found it to hold good.” The 


| dark Christmas, of course, referred to “no moon.” 


CuTHBERT Bebe. 
Nsw Yxrar Svupzrstition.—In East Lanca- 
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dark-haired person should be the first to enter 
their houses on New Year's Day. Some go so 
far as to hire a person to do this in order to prevent 
a mistake. A curious variation of this super- 
stition occurred last New Year's Day, for a gen- 
tleman who was anxious to avoid bad luck actually 
turned his black cat out of doors shortly before 
midnight, and did not allow it to return until he 
Was quite sure that the New Year had com- 
menced. Be Be We 

Tue Great Beak anp Summer RAINraLt.— 
A skilful old gardener, a native of Yorkshire, has 
just assured me that the coming summer will be 
a dry one, and for the following reason :—“ The 
Great Bear is on this side of the North Pole, and 
as long as he remains there the summers will be 

He has been on this side for the last three 
years, and the summers have all been dry. If he 
could get the other side we should have a wet 
summer, especially as he would then be in con- 
nexion with Venus and Jupiter.” 

Though familiar with the popular “ sayings 
about the weather ” in Devon a Cornwall, the 
foregoing is new to me. Can any writer of 
“N. & Q.” say whether it is known in Yorkshire 
or elsewhere, and whether my ancient friend has 
in any way metamorphosed it ? 

Wa. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 
ANCIENT SIGNET FOUND AT BAIZ. 

Some twenty miles south of Pestum there is 
a small village called Porcile, at the foot of Mount 
Stella. Here I happened to be benighted in my 
wanderings through Italy, and thereby became 
acquainted with its respectable padre, Pietro 
Zammarella, whom I found to possess a small 
collection of curiosities of various kinds—coins, 
cameos, but the most interesting to me was a 
signet which had been picked up at Baim. Any 
closer approach to our printing type could not 
well be imagined, and when I covered the raised 
type with ink and stamped it on my note book I got 
the letters as clearly printed as if they had been 
formed by one of our most accurate type-founders. 
The material seemed to be bronze, the characters 
were raised, and I should imagine that it had 
been formed in a mould. There was a ring at- 
tached to it. The letters had been made with 
great exactness and wonderfully similar, the let- 
ters being very slender. It was in inches 2:1 in 
length, ‘9 in breadth, and the height of the letters 
was ‘8, The inscription was— 

SEX POMPO 
VALENTIS, 
A fae-simile of this signet will be found in my 









the earliest approaches to printing among the 
Romans that has yet been found, it must be un- 
derstood that I do so with considerable reserve, 
Can any one who has investigated this point tell 
us the earliest specimen that has yet been found 
of this attempt at printing among the Romans? 
There are specimens, I believe, in the British 
Museum. Can any approximation to the age of 
any of these specimens be made? In regard to 
Sextus Pomponius Valens, to whom this signet 
belonged, I would inquire if the names of the 
admirals (preefecti) of the fleet which was sta- 
tioned during the imperial period of Rome at 
Misenum, close to Baise, are known. Whoever 
this Pomponius was, he must have been of high 
rank to possess such a signet-ring. The only 
Sextus Pomponius who is mentioned in history 
is the celebrated jurist, some of whose works 
have been preserved. If we could imagine that 
this was the seal of the jurist, it would be a valu- 
able relic, but we do not know that his cognomen 

















Nooks and By-ways of Italy (p. 20). I do not 
pretend to have investigated this subject at all 
carefully, and therefore if I say that this is one of 


was Valens. 

The family of Valens came into notice in the 
imperial period, and from the reign of Augustus 
we find several of some celebrity. None of 
them, however, have the names Sextus Pompo- 
nius. One of the principal generals of the 
Emperor Vitellius in a.p. 69 was Fabius Valens, 
whose character is drawn in the blackest colours 
by Tacitus. In the royal museum at Naples I 
recollect seeing an inscription rather remarkable, 
as it is in both Greek and Latin. It was found 
near Misenum, and on it is the name Val. Valens, 
commander (preefectos) of the fleet, the same 
office that was held by the elder Pliny when he 
fell a victim to the eruption of Vesuvius, A.p. 79. 
I have been reminded of this seal by the interest- 
ing paper of Mr. Horr on early Block Books 
(4" 8S. vii. 13.) Cravrurp Tarr Ramee. 


ISAAC DISRAELI. 


The following notes may interest the admirers 
of the Disraelis, father and son. In the parish 
church at Bradenham, where the former so long 
resided, and where his memory is still cherished, 
there is a tablet of white marble let into the wall 
with this inscription : — 

Sacred 
To the Memories 


of 
Isaac Disraewt, Esquire, D.C.L., 


0! 
Bradenham House, 
Author of “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
Who died January 19", 1848, in his 8254 year, 


an 
Of his Wife Marra, 
To whom he was united for Forty-five years. 
She died April 21*, 1847, in the 72°¢ year of her age. 
Their remains lie side by side in the vault of the adjom- 
ing chancel.” 
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A few years ago the present Viscountess Bea- 
consfield caused a monumental column in honour 
of her father-in-law to be erected upon the brow 
of an eminence closely adjacent to that upon 
which Hughenden Manor, the residence of her 
husband, is situated. It towers amidst scenery of 
surpassing loveliness, is plainly visible for many 
miles round, and bears the annexed inscription, 
which, those who know anything of the sponta- 
neous gracefulness of his “happy” style will 
scarcely hesitate to attribute to the pen of the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli. It runs thus: — 

“In memory of Isaac Drsraewt, of Bradenham House 
in this county, Esq., and Honorary D.C.L. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who, by his happy genius, diffused 
amongst the multitude that elevating taste for literature 
which before his time was the privilege only of the 
learned. This monument was erected by Mary Anne, 
the wife of his eldest son Right Honble. B. Disraeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1852, 1858-9, Lord of this 
Manor, and now for the sixth time Knight of this Shire.” 


Isaac Disraeli was born at Enfield in May 1766, 
and was married Feb. 10, 1802. Mrs. Disraeli 
was a daughter of George Bassevi, Esq., of 
Brighton. Benjamin Disraeli the elder died at 
Stoke Newington Noy. 28, 1816, in his eighty- 
seventh year. P. M. 


TENNYSON AND THE “PraIn DEALER.” — 
The author of the Plain Dealer and of, perhaps, 
some of the most corrupt and corrupting comedies 
that are to be found—although by no means the 
coarsest have little in common with the 
sweet purity of our Laureate, and yet in one 
instance he has fairly anticipated the more popular 
of his beautiful quatrains; nor has he only done 
this, but he has done it with a tenderness and 
elegance few prose men of his day could have 
rivalled. Tennyson's words are these :— 


T 
4 


can 


“T hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
: ’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
In Memoriam, xxvii, 

Congreve’s pretty thought is not quite a parallel 
in words, but is exactly so in feeling. Mrs. Mar- 
wood, who is not of necessity either a widow or a 
young married woman, but simply Mistress Mar- 
wood, with whom Fainall is in love, talking of 
that passion, says :— ql 

“True ‘tis an unhappy circumstance of life, that love 
should ever die before us; but say what you will, ’tis 
better to have been left, than never to have been loved.” — 
Way of the orld, Act LI. Se. 1, 

If Mrs. Marwood had been a widow sighing 
over her lost husband, the parallel had been closer 
and the pathos more perfect. How thoroughly 
different the feeling of these two men of letters, 

E “ “ee : 
Tennyson and Congreve, is in regard to their art 
may 





the poet of the former with these lines of Con- 
greve from the prologue to this play :— 

“ Of those few fools who with ill stars are curst, 

Sure scribbling fools call’d Poets fare the worst; 
For they’re a set of fools which Fortune makes, 
And, after she has made ’em fools, forsakes !” 

May I take this occasion to beg of your readers 
to do me the favour of sending any quotations or 
célebrated sayings they may light upon, to forma 
supplement for my Familiar Words, as I wish to 
make that, as far as possible, a model dictionary 
of quotations. All cases in which my friends aid 
me I shall be happy to acknowledge in my book, 
which I am already preparing ; and they will add 
to the obligation if to every citation they append 
an exact reference of poem, canto, verse and line, 
act and scene, or volume, chapter, page, and edi- 
tion. Hain FRISWELL, 

74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

James CavAN A CENTENARIAN.—Some notices 
in your pages on the subject of centenarianism 
suggested to me to make inquiries as to the actual 
age of an old man named James Cavan, who is 
at present living near Newtown Ards, in the county 
of Down. For some years I have known that 
this man was “ generally believed ” in the neigh- 
bourhood to be about one hundred years old, but 
I feared that, as is usual in such cases, the proofs 
would not be forthcoming. 

The following facts seem clearly to prove that 
James Cavan is now 102 years old:—In the year 
1775 Alexander Stewart of Newtown Ards, Esq. 
(great-grandfather of the present Marquis of 
Londonderry), granted a lease of part of the 
townland of Ballywittycock, in the parish of New- 
town Ards, to James Cavan, the father of our 


| centenarian. The lease was for three lives—namely, 


| 
| 


seen by contrasting the noble estimate of | preservation in “N. & Q.” :— 


James Cavan, the father, aged about fifty years, 
and his two sons Andrew and James, aged re- 
spectively eleven and six. This James is still 
alive, and is therefore 102 years old this year. 
The lease is now before me, and the land is still 
held under it. 

I am told that Cavan was when young a very 
active and powerful man. He was a United Irish- 
man, and was in hiding for a considerable time 
after 1798. He has always been an industrious 
hard-working man, and still works, though he is 
very feeble and his eyesight is nearly gone. I 
saw him about eighteen months ago engaged 
collecting seaweed for manure on the beach 
about a mile south of Newtown Ards, near his 
cottage. He has no descendants, and is poorly 
enough off, but is kept from actual want by the 
kindness of a few families living in the neighbour- 
hood. Wa. H. Parrerson. 

Strandtown, Belfast. 

Smatt-Pox.—The subjoined cutting from the 
Western Mail for March 13, 1871, seems to merit 
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“Was Axp THE SmAtt-Pox.—At the present time, 
when the spread of the small-pox epidemic is ioning 
much alarm in London and throughout the country, th 
subjoined note from an old magazine will possess some 
interest :—‘ Newport, in Wales, claims the merit of having 
practised inoculation of the small-pox from time imme- 
morial, before it was even known to the other. counties of 
Britain ; for while the London physicians, on the recom- 
mendation of a Turkish practice by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, were cautiously venturing to experiment on 
some condemned criminals, the more hardy native of 
Pembrokeshire dared to inoculate himself, without the 
assistance of either physician or preparation. This was 
as early as the year 1722. The method had been con- 
stantly attended with great success; and though it had 
not acquired the name of inoculation, yet it was carried 
on much in the same manner. They called it buying the 
small-por, as it was the custom to purchase the matter 
contained in the pustules of each other.’ We should be 
@iad if any of our readers could throw more light on a 
circumstance so honourable to Wales.” — Cardiff and 
Merthyr Guardian of March 10, 1871. 

R. & M. 


Seizure or CHATTELs UNDER A “ Herrot.” — 
The accompanying cutting is worth preserving in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“Simeutar Custom my Exeianp.— In the supple- 
mentary estimate a vote of 75,00v/. is asked for, for the 
pictures collected by the late Sir Robert Peel. In con- 
nection with Sir Robert’s celebrated picture, the ‘ Cha- 
— de Paille,’ a curious story was once told by the late 
ord Cranworth in the House of Peers. His lordship, in 
moving the second reading of the Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment Bill, alluded to that strangest of all anomalies in 
English custom which passed under the name of heriot. | 
This existed in very many manors, and by it, on the 
death of a person holding land subject to the custom, the 
lord might seize the best chattel of which the tenant died 
possessed. It was within the late Sir R. Peel’s know- 
ledge that the famous horse Smolensko, worth 2,0002 or 
3,0001., was seized under a heriot, and that when the 
first Lord Abinger, as Mr. Scarlett, was at the bar, a false 
report of his death having been circulated, the first inti- 
mation which Mrs. Scarlett had of it was the seizure of 
three of the learned gentleman's best horses by the lord 
of the soil. Sir Robert, being the tenant of a manor to 
which a heriot attached, was in the greatest apprehension 
that if anything happened to him the picture above men- 
tioned might be taken, and in order to free himself from 
that risk he bought the manor of which the copvhold was 
held.— Daily News.” — Leeds Mercury, March 17. 

K. P. D. E. 

Cuap-Booxs.— The following are the short 
titles of chap-books printed at Hull by J. Fer- 
raby. They are in three sets—all without date. 
The first set I am inclined to consider somewhat 
earlier than the second, which is about 1799-1800, 
and the third some years later. Mr. Ferraby 
informs the public on some of these choice speci- 
mens of typography, that he has “The greatest 
choice of old ballads, godly patters, histories, and 
children-books, printed in as neat a manner and 
with as good cuts as at any other place in Eng- 
land ;” so that we may conclude his issues to have 
been very numerous. Those detailed below are 
all I have yet been able to recover. All are in 
12mo, ranging from eight to twenty-four pages, 











and are occasionally adorned with cuts which 
match the printing and paper in workmanship and 
roughness :— 

The Cruel Cooper of Ratcliff’s Garland; The Isle of 
Wight’s Garland; The Oxfordshire Tragedy, or the 
Virgin's Advice ; The New West Country Garland ; The 
Strand Garland; Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large: 
The History of the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green ; The 
Crown and Glory of Christianity, to the Saint's Everlast- 
ing Rest, by Robert Ross, D.D.; David's Lamentation, 
or the Christian’s Reliance upon God; The History of 
that Holy Disciple Joseph of Arimathea; The Weeping 
Christian, or the Righteous Man’s Godly Sorrow: A 
True and Faithful Account of the Manner of Christ com- 
ing to Judgment on the Last Day; A Divine Dialogue 
between John Williams of Gloucester and Squire 
Wright; The Atheist Converted, or the Unbeliever's 
Eyes Open’d. 

The Friar and Boy, or the Young Piper’s Pleasant 
Pastime (two parts); The Merry Frolics, or the Comical 
Cheats of Swalpo, a notorious Pickpocket. And the 
Merry Pranks of Roger the Clown ; The Sleeping Beauty 
of the Wood; The Art of Courtship, or the School of 
Love; The Cries of a Wounded Conscience; The Life of 
William Nevison, a notorious Highwayman .... . and 





Generosity, a Tale. 
Partridge and Flamstead’s New and Well-experienced 
Fortune Book; The Cries of a Wounded Conscience [as 


before}. 
W. C. B. 
Hull. 








A MovuNTEBANK OF THE LAST CeENTURY.—Any 
memorials of an extinct race will be appropriate 
to “N. &Q.” In Wheler’s History and Antiqui- 
ties of Stratford-upon-Avon (which I know to have 
been printed in 1806, though it has no date on its 
title-page) is (p.66) the following memorial from 
a gravestone on the floor of the church :— 

“Nicholas Vangable, Gent., died the 11th of April, 
1774, aged 37,” 
and from Mr. Wheler’s annotated copy of that 
volume, which was ‘presented to the Shakespeare 
Museum at Stratford by the author’s surviving 
sister in 1862,I transcribe the following parti- 
culars :— 

“ Mr. Vangable was a Mountebank ; but having thereby 
acquired a sufficient property to support him retired t 
Stratford, where he died. His manners were respectful 
and genteel, and his person was tall and remarkably well 
shaped. I have heard he was of Dutch extraction.” 


J.G.N, 


Queries. 


Witt Battor.—Will any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me some account of Sir William 
Baliol, the brother of John king of Scotland, and 
son of the founder of Baliol College? Weever, 
in his Funeral Monuments, states that he was 
buried at the monastery of Whitefriars Observants 
at Canterbury. Who did he marry? by what 
means did he escape the doom—banishment and 
exile—of those of his name ? and whether a change 
of name was in those early times resorted to, to 
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escape the pains and penalties attaching to the ex- 
communicants and outlawed ? Can Mr. SINciarr, 
or Mr. Larne, or any other gentleman enlighten 
me on the subject, as it is a link in a chain of in- 
quiry I much want ? ‘ 

The name of Baliol became extinct after the 
year 1330, and after the surrender of Edward 
Baliol, the son of John the unfortunate king of | 
Scotland, although issue of some of the heads of | 
the family of that name were living both in Eng- | 
land and Scotland at that time. Did they assume | 
any other name? and if so, what name? and on | 
what authority can such assertion be —e" al 

-RS 


CHaRacTeR oF ConsTaNTINB.—Amelius Victor 
describes Constantine as “ Trachala decem annis 
prestantissimus ; duodecim sequentibus/atro ; de- | 
cem novissimis pupillus ob immodicas profusiones.” 
I know not how Trachala can apply as an epithet 
to Constantine, except, as at the hands of some 
he has not escaped the charge of slipperiness, he 
may, in the earlier part of his career, have framed 
his policy a little too much ‘on the following 
model :— 

BAenbow tov rpdxnAoy TouTet, 
ty’ doAswOaivew ddvy Tas SiaBodrds. 
Aristoph. Equites, 490. 
Epaunp Tew, M.A. 


Dr Lorrarye. —I should be much obliged for 
any correct information, or for any clue to obtain- 
ing such, concerning the history of the family of 
De Lorraine (of Durham and Northumberland) 
during the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries; especially as to whether the 
descent of “Edward Loraine of this family, who 
acquired the estate of Kirkharle in Northumber- | 
land by marriage in the reign of Henry V., can | 
be traced through them to Robert de Lorraine 
or Walcher de Lorraine, who lived temp. William | 
I. and Il. Concerning these two persons I should | 
also be glad of information on the following | 
points : — From what family each was descended, | 
and what arms, if any, were borne by Robert ? 
How and when each of his ancestors came to 
England, and whether Robert is likely to have 
been identical with the “ Delaroune” of the 
Battle-Abbey Roll? (See Grafton’s Chronicle.) 
Whether they or any of their successors (previous 
to 1416) held property in Durham, and if so 
where ? 

In some private accounts in my possession 
Robert de Lorraine is stated to have come to 





[* “There were several collateral branches of this sir- 
name of Baliol in Scotland, donors and witnesses in our 
cloister registers; and in the Ragman Roll there are 
four or five of them of good account. Some say that the 
Baillies are descended from the Baliols, which last name 
being odious to the nation, they changed it to Baillie, and 
it seems their arms too, for they ate very different from 
the Baliols,”—Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 178.—Eb. } 


England with the Conqueror, to have been a 
great soldier and scholar, and to have been re 
warded with lands in Durham by Rufus. He is 
mentioned in Baker’s Chronicle, p. 41, ed. 1660, 
as having epitomised the Chronicle of Marianus 
Scotus, and I believe he was made Bishop of 
Hereford. Walcher de Lorraine was Bishop of 
Durham and Earl of Northumberland. 
LoTHAIR. 

94, Piccadilly. 

“ DocumENTOos ARABICOS.”— 

“In a collection of papers published in 1790, called 
Documentos Arabicos, from the Royal Archives of Lis- 
bon, chiefly consisting of letters between the kings of 
Portugal and the tributary princes of the East in the 
sixteenth century, the Zeque, Sheik, or King of Melinda, 
with whom De Gama afterwards made a treaty of alliance, 
and whose ambassador he carried into Dortugal, was 
named Wageraje.” — Clarke, i. 486-7; Kerr's Voyages 
and Travels, ii. 343. 

The work above mentioned was translated into 
Portuguese by Father John de Souza* in 1790. 
Does it throw any light upon the parentage or 
history of Timoia, Timoja, or Tim-R4j, the Hindu 
ally of the great Albuquerque? Has it ever been 
translated into English or French? and if so, under 


| what name or title is it to be asked for? 


R. R. W. Extis. 


Starcrozs, near Exeter. 


A German Erymoxoercat Dictionary. — Can 
you or any of your numerous and learned corre- 
spondents recommend to me a good German etymo- 
logical dictionary in a small compass? I possess 
Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch, with the continua- 
tions by Hildebrand and Weigand, as far as it goes ; 
butsuch a work is too bulky for my purpose. I have 
bought several German-English dictionaries, but 
they none of them give the German derivations. 
What I want is something after the fashion of 
your Chambers’ English Etymological Dictionary, 
or even Pick'’s French Etymological Dictionary. 
If any one can recommend such a work in a small 
compass they will greatly oblige 

A FOREIGNER. 

[We are not aware of any etymological dictionary 
of the German language, with the exception of that re- 
ferred to above, as commenced by Grimm and continued 
by Hildebrand and Weigand. German being for the 
greater part an original language, it is impossible to show 
its derivations in the same manner as can be done with 
English or French, the former of which is mainly derived 
from Gothic and Latin, through the media of Anglo- 
Saxon and French, and the latter from Latin and Celtic. 
The only thing that can be effected in such a case is to 
show the affinities between the language in question and 
the other branches of the Aryan family of tongues to 
which it is attached as a common stem. Such an un- 
dertaking, moreover, is one requiring immense powers of 
learning and research, such as could only have been in- 
stituted by men of the calibre of Grimm. Bopp’s Verglei- 
chende Grammatik, and Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen 
may be advantageously consulted. } 





a Murphy, Travels in Portugal, p. 235, London, 
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Hawpeu’s “Musstan.”—At performances of 
this oratorio audiences invariably rise at the first 
notes of the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and remain 
standing until the chorus has been sung through. 
Can any of your readers supply a note as to the 
origin of this custom ? F. 8. 


Harrow Scuoot: Jonn Lron.—In the Times 
newspaper of March 2 is a brief notice of “ Harrow 
School Tercentenary,” in which it is stated, with 
reference to this famous seminary, that the pre- 
sent is the three hundredth year since its charter 
of foundation was granted to John Lyon. Is any- 
thing known regarding the personal history and 
family of this John Lyon, and was he in any way 
connected with the Lyon who gave his name to 
the inn of Chancery long known as “ Lyon’s 
Inn”? It occurs to me that the sign armorial of 
Harrow School is identical with, or at least some 
modification of, that of the Scotch earldom of 
Strathmore ; but my memory in regard to this is 
not by any means distinct. What history gives 
the best account of its foundation ? 

BARRISTER. 

[We fear but little is known of the parentage of John 
Lyon, the founder of Harrow School. He resided at 
Preston, in the parish of Harrow, in the condition, as is 
said, of a “wealthy yeoman,” and had considerable 
landed property, acquired by his own industry. Ac- 
cording to his monumental brass he died Oct. 3, 1592. 
No will nor administration of his effects has been found 
either in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury or in the 
Bishop of London’s office, His widow, Joan, was buried, 
according to the register, Aug. 30, 1608. Their only 
child, Zachary, was buried May 25, 1583. The letters 

tent for the endowment of the school were procured by 
uyon 13 Eliz. 1571. It has been conjectured, with some 

robability, that a kinsman of the founder of Harrow 
School was John Lyon (son of Thomas Lyon of Pery- 
fare or Perivale), “a citizen of credit and renown,” a 
member of the Grocers’ Company, Sheriff in 1550, and 
Lord Mayor in 1554. During his shrievalty he had a 
grant of arms, viz. Azure a fess or, charged with a lion 
passant between two cinquefoils gules, between three 
a each charged with a griffin’s head erased sable. 

e are indebted for these particulars to two interesting 
papers in the Harrow Gazette of March, 1861, one signed 
“L.,” [George Edward Long, Esq.], and the other with 
the familiar initials “J.G.N.” For the history of Harrow 
School consult Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools, ed. 
1818, ii, 125-161; The History of the Colleges of Win- 
chester, Eton, Harrow, &c., ed. 1816, 4to; and Howard 
Staunton’s Great Schools of England, 1865, 8vo, pp. 802- 


349.—Lyon’s Inn, Holywell Street, was anciently a com- | 


mon inn of the sign of the Lion (felis Jeo), king of beasts. ] 


Hoearts Boox-prates.— Will any correspond- 
ent of yours tell me what are the characteristics 
of the book-plates which are said to have been 
engraved by Hogarth? I believe that he executed 


what are the means of identification? Also, what 
others did he engrave? Perhaps your learned cor- 
respondents J. G. Nicnors, Esq. or Dr. Howarp, 
both of whom are well-known experts in heraldry 
and book-plates, can tell me. G. ATKINSON. 











LorD JERTSOLDER OR YERTSOLDER.—Could you 
inform me where I could meet with an account 
of the lands held by Lord Jertsolder or Yertsolder 
in Scotland? He emigrated to France with the 
king, James II., for the Catholic religion in or 
about the year 1689, He was Lord of England, 
and after being in France he went and established 
himself in Antwerp, where he remained and 
married himself with Miss Lathomver of Dender- 
monde (Belgium); he then changed his name, 
and took that of De Heyder, and had seven 
children. Gustave Revver. 


Rey. Trwotny Lee: Ackwortn Cuvren.—Is 
there any monumental inscription in Ackworth 
church, near Pontefract, to Rev. Timothy Lee 
and his wife Penelope, who were living there in 
the middle of the last century ? C. D.C. 


Montacu QueERIgs.—Information is requested 
respecting some memoirs said to have been pub- 
lished by a Lady Montagu, wife of one of the 
Viscounts Montagu, of Cowdray and Battle Abbey, 
Sussex. Also, whether the crest or badge borne 
by Sir Anthony Browne, Great Standard Bearer of 
England (father of the first Viscount) was a black 
greyhound ? C. L. W. 


Priory or St. Ernernan.—I shall feel exceed- 
ingly obliged by your permitting me to use your 
columns in clearing up an anachronism. I am 
engaged in “A Sketch of the Religious Houses 
of England and Wales,” and have met with a 
difficulty which I beg to propose to your readers 
for solution. During the reign of David I. of 
Scotland, the priory of St. Ethernan in the Isle of 
May was given by that sovereign to the abbey of 
Reading; but during the rule of Abbot de Burgh- 
gate (according to Cotes) it was alienated and sold 
to Bishop de Lamberton of St. Andrews. F. de 
Burghgate was Abbot of Reading from 1268 to 
1287, and Bishop Lamberton was not consecrated 
till 1298. Did the transfer of May take place 
during the episcopate of Bishop Frazer or Bishop 
Gamelin, or Bishop Wishart (all of whom were 
contemporaries of Abbot de Burghgate), or was 
it during the reign of his successor, Abbot de Quap- 
plede, who found the abbey of Reading much in 
debt? and this is by no means improbable, as he 
succeeded in liquidating the debt. I know that 
Bishop Wishart witnessed two charters in his 
episcopacy—(1) of a grant of a piece of land by 
Patrick Earl of Dunbar to God and the saints of 
the Isle of May, and the monks there serving 


| God; and (2) a grant of a cow yearly to the same 
some for John Wilkes and Heaton Wilkes; but | 


monks by the same nobleman, but we also have 
an injunction from Bishop de Lamberton ordering 
the prior of St. Ethernan to pay sixteen marks 
annually to the Prior of St. Andrews, which had 
been previously paid to its former superior, the 
Abbot of Reading. WILFRID oF GaLwaY. 
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MérricaL Versions oF THE Psatms.—Can any 
correspondent tell me who wrote the following 
lines “ On the Versions”? I found them on the 
fly-leaf of an old Greek Testament and Prayer- 
book; intended apparently as a kind of relish 
after “The Whole booke of Psalmes: Collected 
into English Metre, with apt Notes to sing them 
withall ” :— 

“ On the Versions. 
“ When the Royal Psalmist strung his golden Lyre, 
God smiled upon him and he sung with fire ; 
The Voice of Music lent sublimer aid 
To breathing thoughts in burning words arrayed. 
O what a fall is here when Brady palms 
His limping doggrel off for David's Psalms! 
All sin alike ; the same dull scrannel grates 
In Thomas Sternhold’s as in Nahum ‘Tate’s. 
One with crude baldness sets the teeth on edge, 
One creeps meandering girt with slimy sedge ; 
Unmeaning platitudes the sense impede, 
As sluggish rivers with the noisome weed. 
Shall we who boast of intellect refined, 
Of social progress and the march of mind, 
Still use such jargon in Jehovah’s praise, 
And shine in any but religious lays ? 
And shall men retrospect in time to come, 
And own that with us sacred song was dumb ?*” 
T. Fevton FALKNER. 

Puttine To DeEatH BY TORTURE FOR IMPUTED 
Heresy.— What executions of this kind, by formal 
consignment from the church to “the secular 
arm,” are recorded between the period of the per- 
secutions by the Roman emperors and the insti- 
tution of the inquisition by Gregory IX. about 
1233, besides that of Arnold of Brescia, who was 
delivered over by Adrian IV., our countryman, to 
the civil governor of Rome, and by him executed, 
and his body burnt, in 1155 ? ZETETES. 


Sarnts’ Evsiems.—In the course of some re- 
pairs made in the year 1839 in the parish church 
of Ste. Marie du Castel, in the Island of Guernsey, 
some rude fresco-paintings were discovered on 
the north side of the chancel vault. Three dis- 
tinct subjects are depicted. The one nearest the 
eastern window is either the Last Supper or the 
supper in the house of Simon the leper ; probably 
the latter is intended, as there are traces of a 
figure with long hair lying at the feet of the 
Saviour. A flat vault-rib separates this from the 
next picture, which is a representation of the 


medieval legend known as “ Le fabliau des trois | 


morts et des trois vifs.” On the vault-rib itself a 





figure, and is painted blue, with stains of red 
towards the edge. There is no nimbus round the 
head. Do these emblems afford any clue as to 
the person intended to be represented? A great 
authority in matters of ancient costume, the late 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, to whom I sent sketches 
of these paintings, pronounced them to be of the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Ep@ar MacCutiocn. 

Guernsey. 

Sermon or Sr. Exoy, or Exre1vs.—Dr. Mait- 
land’s readers will remember the famous sermon 
of St. Eloy, which was so strangely misrepre- 
sented by Robertson. Has any English transla- 
tion of this sermon ever been published ? 

D.C. 


SEwe...— Wanted the parentage of Sir Thomas 
Sewell, Master of the Rolls, and that of his first 
wife Miss Heath(?). Y. S. M. 

| It appears from that compendious storehouse of legal 
biography, Foss’s Biographical Dictionary of the Judges 
of England, that Thomas Sewell was the son of Thomas 
Sewell of West Ham, Essex; and his first wife was 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Heath, Esq. of Stansted 
Mountfichet, in the same county. Mr. Foss quotes among 
other authorities, “ N. & Q.” 1* §. vii. 383, 521, 621; ix. 
86; 24S, x. 396. ] 

Wrecks.— Wanted, 1. Name and publisher of 
the book giving an account of the wreck of the 
Anson about Christmas, 1807, on the bar near 
Porthleven, Cornwall. 

2. Any details, &c., connected with the wreck 
of the Susan and Rebecca transport lost on Gun- 
wakoe Rocks, about the same date, on her return 
from Buenos Ayres with the 7th Dragoons, part 
of General Whitelock’s army. T. H. B. 

“[ The Loss of the Anson Frigate on Dec. 28, 1807, with 
a plate, was published by Thomas Tegg, 111, Cheapside, 
about the year 1810,12mo. Consult also Narratives of 
Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy between 1793 and 1849, by 


| W. O. 8. Gilly, Lond. 1850, Svo, pp. 126-135, We cannot 





single figure is depicted, probably some saint or | 


martyr. The figure is attired in a long dark-blue 
robe, with a close-fitting white cowl and tippet, 
from the back of which, over the right shoulder, 
hangs a red lappet: this may be intended to re- 
present blood. The right hand, which has some- 
thing like a —_ depending from it, holds a 
flagon painted yellow, the left a chalice coloured 
red. Across the neck is laid a huge hatchet, the 


head of which is over the right shoulder of the 





discover any details of the wreck of the Susan and 
Rebecca. ] 


Replies. 
OMBRE: BOSTON. 
(4 S,. vii. 35, 167.) 

Your correspondent Z. Z., under the heading 
“Ombre,” inquires “ what was the game of Bos- 
ton?” Boston, as I have seen it played (I believe 
there are varieties), isa game standing midway 
between whist and quadrille. Four players hold 
thirteen cards each, the value of the cards being 
as at whist. The suits are arranged in an order 
of value, diamonds being the highest. The simple 
form of the game is called “Boston,” or “ Ask 
and Answer.” The eldest hand, or failing him, 
the next eldest and so on, if he sees he can make 
five tricks—a certain suit being trumps—“ pro- 
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poses” in that suit. Any other player able to 
make three tricks in the same suit answers him, 
and if nothing higher is declared, the game pro- 
ceeds, the two being bound to make eight tricks, 
and the play being as at whist, except that the 
partners are nut necessarily opposite each other. 
A proposal in a higher suit puts out a previous 
“ask and answer ” in a lower. Honours and extra 
tricks are counted after a prescribed scale. If 
there is no answerer, the proposer is bound to play 
alone against the three others, and to make his 
five tricks. 7 
If a player sees that he can make six tricks 
playing alone, he declares a “ little independence oe 
im any suit, or a “ great independence” if he can 
make eight. A “little independence” puts out 
an “ask and answer,” and is put out itself by a 
“great independence.” In these cases also one 
plays alone against the other three, the suit named 
eing trumps. Of course a player playing alone 
receives or pays the stake three times over to the 
other players, the stake being arranged on a gra- 
duated scale according to the value of the suits. 
But the most interesting variety of the game is 
the “‘ misére.” A player may challenge the other 
three to make him win a trick, in which case he 
declares a “misére.” A declared “ misére ” puts 
out any independence whatever, and in playing 
for the “ misére” there are no trumps, the suit 
declared in merely determining the amount of the 
stake. A misére can only be put out by declar- 
ing a slem, i.e. that a certain suit being trumps, 
the declarer will win thirteen tricks. As the 
game is sometimes played, a “ petite misére ” 
may be declared, in which case the player de- 
clares that he will make one trick and no more. 
A little misére puts out a little independence, 
but not a great one. 

The origin of the name “ Boston ” may be in- 
teresting to Z. Z. The Comte de Ségur, in his 
Mémoires, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes, i. 77 (8rd 
edit.), speaking of the interest taken among the 
company assembled at Spa in the success of the 
Americans in the early days of the war of inde- 
pendence, writes :— 

“L’insurrection américaine prit partout comme une 
mode: le savant jeu anglais, le wisk, se vit tout-d-coup 
remplac¢ dans tous les salons par un jeu non moins grave 
qu’on nomma /e boston. Ce mouvement, quoiqu’il semble 

- bien léger, était un notable présage des des convul- 
sions auxquelles le monde entier ne devait pas tarder & 
étre livré, et j’étais bien loin d’étre le seul dont le cour 
alors palpitat au bruit du réveil naissant de la liberté, 
cherchant & secouer le joug du pouvoir arbitraire.” 


I do not wish to impugn this heroic origin for 
the game, but if less savant than whist, boston 
is also, me teste, moins grave. The various com- 
binations I have endeavoured to describe make 
the game a very lively, not to say a noisy, one. 

OA. L. 

















The following description of the e of ombre 
is drawn from the eighth edition of the C 
Gamester (which devotes no less than eighty-eight 
pages to the game), and is confirmed and supple- 
mented by information from other sources :— 

Ombre is an improvement on the Spanish game 
of “ Primero,” and derivesits name from the Spanish 
Ei Hombre—The Man—in allusion to the — 
and attention required, or perhaps referring to him 
who undertakes to play the game against the rest 
of the gamesters. Ombre may be played by two, 
by three, by four, or by five. Ombre by three 

(the favourite game) was played with forty cards, 
the eights, nines, and tens being thrown out. 
Ombre packs were sold for the purpose. The cards 
counted in their natural sequence in spades and 
clubs, the two black aces being always trumps, 
In hearts and diamonds king, queen, and knave 
kept their natural rank, but of the ordinary cards 
the lowest in number counted highest. 

To find the dealer, give one card round, and one 
to bank. Whoever has the highest card of bank 
suit deals. The dealer deals from right to left, 
instead of from left to right, as in all other games, 
and the players play in like manner. Nine cards 
are dealt to each player, three and three round, 
the remaining thirteen from the bank. After 
dealing, if none thinks himself strong enough to 
attempt for the stake, all pass, and contribute to 
the former stake, then deal again. Whoever 
finally attempts is called the “ ombre,” and plays 
against the other two; the winner must take five 
tricks, or four when the other five are divided. 

Ombre chooses which suit shall be trumps, 
but it must be borne in mind the ace of spades 
is always first trump, or Spadille ; the ace of clubs 
always third trump, and is called Basto; the 
second trump is always the worst card of pepe 
suit in its natural order—that is, the seven in 
and the deuce in black suits, and is called Manille. 
If either of the red suits is trumps, the ace of that 
suit is fourth trump, and called Punto. 

Spadille, Manille, and Basto are called mata- 
dores or murderers, as they never give quarter: 
it is their privilege never to be obliged to follow 
inferior trumps—as, suppose I hold Basto and no 
other trump, and king of trumps is led, I need 
not follow with Basto, but may renounce trumps 
and play from another suit; but it must pay 
deference to its superiors, and come out if Spa- 
dille or Manille are fed. 

Ombre may, if he will, discard any number of 
his hand he chooses in exchange for an eq 
number from the bank, as also may the other two, 
or he may trust to his own hand, which is called 
Sans Prendre. If ombre fails he is bested, and 
if one of the defenders of the stake wins more 
tricks than he, he is said to win Codille, and takes 
up the stake the ombre played for. 

Quadrille, or ombre by four, was invented by the 
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French,* and differs from the former game in 
having all the forty cards dealt out—to each per- 
son ten, twice three and once four. 

In Quintille, or ombre by five, each person has 
eight cards dealt him. There is no marking at 
ombre. Every deal decides the game. 

Joun W. Forp. 


MOURNING, OR BLACK-EDGED WRITING 
PAPER. 


(4 S. vii. 209.) 


W. H. S. is not quite correct in his conjectures 





as to the time when black-edged quarto-sized 
paper came into use. He is not aware that there 
was any before 1840. But I have a distinct | 
recollection of quarto letter paper with black 

edges many years before 1840, though I cannot 

state the exact time of its introduction. I can, 

however, produce letters written on sheets of | 
quarto size, with black-edged borders, in 1836 and | 
1837. The maker of that eo in 1836 was 
C. Penny, London. There is no date in the water- 
mark; but we may fairly conclude that the paper 
had been made a year or two earlier than 1836. 
The water-mark on the paper of 1837 is “ Rich* | 
Turner, Chafford Mills.” tt might perhaps be | 
ascertained on inquiry, how soon either or both 
of these makers had begun to supply black-edged 
paper 5 but it appears, at least, that the manu- | 
facture was not confined to any particular places. | 
Indeed I am persuaded that the use of such paper 

had become common many years earlier. 

Nor do I consider that the use of note paper 
was so connected as W. H. S. supposes, with the 
establishment of the penny postage, or rather the 
substitution of weight for quantity of paper, as 
the regulating principle of charge. The first re- 
laxation of the postage took place on December 5, 
1839, when a uniform rate of fourpence was fixed 
for weight under half an ounce: then on Janu- 
ary 10, 1840, the rate was made a penny for the 
same weight, which has oucieant ever since. 
Before these changes, letters were most unequally 
charged. If a letter was on a single sheet or piece | 
of paper, no matter how large, it was charged 
only with single postage; but if it contained any 
enclosure, however small, it was charged double. 
But in those days Members of Parliament had the 
privilege of franking ten letters of any weight 
under an ounce, and of receiving fifteen letters 
also free under that weight. So the custom pre- 
vailed of tearing down a sheet of letter paper, 
folding one half of it to note size, to write upon, 
and enclosing it in the other half, which served 














* “Who,” says the Compleat Gamester, “ever fond of 
novelty and equally fickle in their dress and diversions, 
heve_(mocalated several scyons (sic) upon the Spanish 
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for the envelope. This was the real origin of note 
paper and envelopes, which I remember many 
years before the penny postage. 

The French are doubtless inventive and inge-. 
nious, and an instance in the matter of envelopes 
deserves a record in“ N. & Q.” Who has not been 
annoyed again and again at the difficulty of opening 
letters with enyelopes gummed up all —' the 
top, as if they never were to be opened? I re- 
ceived about a year ago from France some packets 
of enveloppes perles, as they are called, ingeniously 
contrived to obviate the above inconvenience. A 
thread passes along the inside of the lower part of 
the envelope, with a small bead (perle) projecting 
out of each end. The following direction appears 


| just over the sealing place of the envelope: 


“‘ Baissez une perle. Un fil coupe le bas de l’en- 
veloppe.” The enclosed letter is thereby at once 
set free. I enclose this communication in one of 
these ingenious contrivances, which I think well 


deserving of the attention of our stationers. 
F. C. H. 





To assist your correspondent W. H. S. in his 
inquiry I have looked over a great mass of cor- 


| respondence now in my possession, from May 10, 


1794. 

The first letter I found sealed with black wax 
was one from the Prince de Condé to my grand- 
father, the Right Hon. William Wickham, dated 
June 17, 1795. 

The first letter I found written on black-bor- 
dered paper was one from the Avoyer de Steiguer 
of Berne to my grandfather, dated March 31, 1795. 
The paper is a small quarto, the black border 
rather deeper than that which stationers call 
“Italian border,” carried round both sides but 
not down the division. 

I have found a letter from the Duchess of 
Wurtemberg (Princess Royal of England) to my 
grandmother, Mrs. Wickham, dated May 27, 1801, 
on a sheet of letter paper with a black border a 
trifle wider than the Italian border, but rather 
less deep than the letter of the Avoyer de Steiguer; 
ut on the paper in the same manner as in 
that letter, and in both the black border is rough 
and irregular. It will be noticed that all these 
letters are foreign. The first English letter with 
a black border which I have come upon is one 
from the Marchioness of Downshire to Mr. Wick- 
ham, dated February 22, 1802: in that letter the 
border, about the Italian width, goes round the 
first page only of a sheet of letter paper. 

It would seem from what has gone before, that 
the black border is older than a mere black edge, 
and was used at first very sparingly. It is certain 
that whilst mournings and all trappings of woe 
have gradually grown less severe, the depth of 
black borders on writing paper has increased: we 
now often see paper for widows so deep, that 
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in a at Marseilles, in Oct. 1855, a visitin 
card entirely black, with the name only prin 
in white! Certainly the dismal ingenuity of sta- 
tioners could no further go. 

I imagine the increased depth of black borders 
to be due primarily to the stationers, and that 
from various causes it has found favour with 
“the public.” Wrt1am WIcKHAM. 

Athenzum Club. 


little —_ is left for writing. I remember seeing 
shop 





There is evidence of mourning or black-edged 
writing paper having been employed much earlier 
than your querist seems to suppose was the case. 

In Addison’s comedy of The Drummer (Act IV. 
Se. 1) there is mention of “my lady’s mourning 
paper—that is, blacked at the edges.” The Drum- 
mer came out in 1715. W. F. Pottock. 





I have in my possession a letter, written on a 
uarto-sized sheet of letter paper, by John fifth 
tarl of Corke and Orrery, with a black border a 

ag of an inch in depth. The letter is dated 
an. 12, 1759. Lord Corke’s second wife had 

died in November, 1758. 
Rock Wood, Torquay. 


Epuunp M. Borie. 


ADAM DE ORLETON, 
(4" S. vii. 58, 151.) 

The last line of my communication to “N. & Q.” 
should rather have been readily “deduced ” than 
“ascertained” by those who felt interested in the 
subject. I did not intend to suggest that I pos- 
sessed any source of information which was not 
common to every other inquirer; but I submit 
that history, as we know it, discloses sufficient 
facts to fully justify my declaration, that Adam de 
Orleton had nothing whatever to do with the 
Latin missive relied on to his prejudice by Mr. 
Tew. 

Adam de Orleton has in turns been styled “ an 
Achitophel,” “an artful and unprincipled church- 
man,” ‘‘a pitiless traitor,” “a master fiend,” and 
other hard names ; but despite these appellations, 
plot by the standard of truth, and con- 
sidered in reference to the eventful and troubled 
times in which he lived, it will be found that he 
merely proved himself to immeasurably surpass 
all his compeers, not only as a man of consum- 
mate ability, but as one absolutely superior to 
all the influences by which he was surrounded. 
Endowed by nature with the keenest powers of 
perception, tact, and prudence—indomitable in his 
purpose, and self-reliant to the last degree— 
Adam de Orleton was enabled to turn every phase 
of public and political existence to his own ad- 
vantage, and, notwithstanding he lived in that 
momentous period of England's history when 


“every man’s life hung at his girdle,” he never. 
theless contrived to hold his own without refer- 
ence to whichever party was for the moment in 
vthe ascendant; and despite the power and malice 
of his numerous enemies, he ended a long and 
active existence as the occupant of one of the 
most coveted sees in the kingdom. 

It has been alleged that he wrote to Sir John 
Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney, at Berkeley 
Castle, urging them to increase the miseries of 
their royal prisoner; and to Ais pen is incorrectly 
ascribed the repetition of those well-known Latin 
lines referred to by Mr. Tew, but which are de- 
clared to have been written at a long anterior 
date by an archbishop of Strimonium, with refer- 
ence to Gertrude Queen of Hungary. 

Bearing in mind this character of Orleton, and 
his policy at this period of his life, it seems to 
me to be rather Fog even to the extent of being 
impossible, that he could have written either the 
supposed letter or the Latin double entendre. To 
have done so would have been to have placed 
himself irrevocably and hopelessly in the power 
of the king’s murderers and of those who directed 
the foul deed, and to have subjected himself, at 
any moment, to certain and condign punishment: 
about the most improbable course so subtle a 
diplomatist as Orleton undoubtedly was would 
have adopied. Contrast that charge with the 
fact that, at the very moment of Edward’s mur- 
der at Berkeley Castle (Sept. 22, 1327), Adam 
de Orleton was at Valenciennes at the court of 
the Count of Hainault, selecting a bride for the 
murdered king’s son. Add to that undeniable 
truth that Orleton, then Bishop of Hereford, was, 
in the course of the same month of September, 
consecrated by the pope “Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester”; that he continued to hold that office in 
spite of the opposition of the queen-mother and 
her unworthy favourite; that he stood high in 
the favour of Edward III, and in April, 1529, 
was appointed one of his ambassadors to France 
for the purpose of demanding the crown of that 
country in Edward’s behalf; that, by a con- 
tinuation of the royal favour, he was in 1338 
translated from Worcester to Winchester, with 
Farnham Castle as his princely residence, and 
that he died there in July, 1345 ;—and I believe 
that from such facts it may be “readily deduced, 
or ascertained,” that the memory of Adam Orleton 
ought to be altogether free from any stain oF 
blame in connection with the death of Edward IL ; 
and that the course of conduct adopted towards 
Orleton by Edward III. ig equally void of even 
one suspicion that he rewarded, or even intended 
to do so, a man privy to, still less directly recom- 
mending in writing, the murder of his royal 


father. 
Hewry F. Hott. 


King’s Road, Clapham Park. 
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Marriaces oF Princesses (4" S. vii. 203.)— 
Tswars says he can only find three instances of 
daughters or sisters of the reigning sovereign mar- 
rying British subjects. Is not the case of Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Edward III., a fourth? She 
married John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. Then 
also Joan, daughter of Edward I., whose mar- 
riage with Gilbert de Clare is recorded, married 
secondly Ralph de Monthermer. This would 
appear to be another case. Have all the de- 
scendants of a royal prince or princess the right 
to quarter royal arms? Fs 


Lapy Griuston’s Grave rn Trewin CHURCH- 
yarp (4 §, vii. 76, 128, 172, 273.)—It seems 
strange that, in two accounts of this tomb, one 
should state that there was a single ash tree 
“growing out of the tomb,” and another that 
“seven elm trees have sprung up through the solid 
tomb.” We seem to want the accurate fact of 
present appearance, for the seven elms within the 
enclosure of a single tomb would be a curiosity 
independent of any legend. If the common elm 
( Ulmus campestris, or suberosa) be intended, there 
must have been elm trees formerly planted in the 
churchyard—scions from which must have pene- 
trated underground beneath the tomb, as this tree 
never springs from seed naturally in England ; 
while the keys or seed-vessels of the ash, blown 
about by winds, settle and vegetate wherever they 
can; and I have seen ash trees growing within 





neglected tombs in several country churchyards. | 
| style and form of which nothing Roman can 


A few years since I noticed an altar tomb in the 
churchyard of Perivale, Middlesex, within the 
iron rails surrounding which had sprung up two 


hawthorns, a tall ash tree, and a scrubby elm, | 
| character of the Tower. 
and ivy twining about the trunks of the trees. | 


with a fringe of brambles all round the railing, 


With difficulty I made out the date of the tomb, 
1721, and that itcommemorated Elizabeth Colle- 
ton, daughter of Sir Peter Colleton, Bart., “and by 
her own appointment buried here.” The appear- 
ance of this vegetation was so remarkable that I 
made a sketch of it, and a few more years I should 
think would entirely hide all but the bulging 
iron railing about the tomb. May I ask if any- 
thing is known about this baronet’s daughter, and 
why she made the “appointment ” to be buried 
at Perivale ? Curiously enough, there is no record 
of the maiden’s age, which it would thus appear 
she wished to be concealed. 

While on this subject of vegetation sponta- 
neously or self-sown rising on or over tombs, I 
may mention that in the chancel of Kempsey 
church, near Worcester, is the monument with 
recumbent figure placed against the north wall of 
Sir Edmund Wylde, Knt., who died when high 
sheriff of Worcestershire in 1620, “ solemnly in- 
terred with great lamentation,” and by some 


means a seedling horse-chestnut has forced its | nothing is more common than the expression, 





way through the wall from the churchyard, and 
its digitated leaves now canopy the effigy of the 
knight in a very elegant manner, and have a 
curious appearance within the church. 

Epwin Lzgs, 

Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 

[The case Of Perivale churchyard has been already 
mentioned, see p. 172; and the three elm-trees springing 
from Kyrle’s pew in Ross church are well known to all 
tourists.—Ep. } 

THe Waite Tower (4* §. vii. 211.)—In reply 
to Roman I would remark, 1. The Roman camps 
were merely earthworks, strengthened sometimes 
by palisades; and the site of the Tower being 
a decided mound or eminence, amounting probably 
to a hill originally, there seems no reason why 
the Romans should not have regarded it as a 
hold or citadel, quite sufficient to contain a gar- 
rison competent to overawe ancient London. 

2. The White Tower never could have been 
built under two or three years’ time, at the least. 

3. The supply of water from the Thames must 
always have been available for the inhabitants of 
the Tower, without any need of a well; since 
the river had free influx into the old ditch, and 
came also under the arch at Traitors’ Gate until 
some thirty-five years ago. 

St. John’s Chapel, on the second floor of the 
White Tower, is one of the finest and simplest 
specimens existing of Norman architecture, and 
from its massive proportions must have been an 
integral portion of the original structure, in the 


traced. The exterior having been unfortunately 
disfigured by Sir Christopher Wren, affords no 
criterion, but there is nothing Roman in the 


4, Whether or no the Tertus Roffensis contains 
evidence of Gundulph’s hand in the White Tower, 
it seems admitted that he built Rochester Castle, 
and that he was the great military builder of his 
day. Tradition has always ascribed the White 
Tower to him, and there seems no cause for 
doubting it. 

5. The composition of Roman mortar depended 
probably on the materials at hand, but no doubt 
they used great care and skill in preparing it. 
Blood would be a very bad and temporary ingre- 
dient for tempering mortar. It may be doubted 
whether the “ preparation” of the Tower for the 
Conqueror’s habitation did not mean interior 
arrangements, hangings, bedding, kitchens, and 
domestic objects, rather than any sudden improve- 
ment of the defences. 

The description of the Tower, as “ washed by 
the Thames when the tide rose,” need by no means 
apply to the actual base of the White Tower, 
which stands a long way back. When the ditch 
of a fortress is filled from a river flowing past it, 
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“Its walls are washed by such or such a river,” 
and that was most likely the way in which the 
Tower was alluded to. De R. 


“Tue Hos ry tar Wet” (4 S. vii. 201, 
220.)—John Laguerre, son of Louis, whom Pope 
immortalised in verse — 

“ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre,” 
engraved a set of prints of “ Hob in the Well,” a | 
copy of which is at Stanford Court, and attached | 
to each print some ludicrous verses in Somerset- | 
shire dialect, possibly very popular in their day. 

Tuos. E. WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

I have heard it suggested that this alehouse 
sign at Lynn was the name of a character in some 

pular play. Hob was a nickname formed from 

Obert, and conveyed the idea of its owner being a 
country clown (Lower’s Patronymica Britannica). 
In Larwood and Hotten’s History of Signboards 
(third edition), the name of this sign is said to 
be borrowed from an old nursery fable. If this is | 
right, can any reader of ‘‘ N. & Q.” give a version 
of the fable, or the name of any a&- where it is | 
to be found P 8. E. L. 

Lynn. 

K. L., King’s Lynn, is perhaps aware that 
** Hob in the Well” is the name of an old ballad- 
opera, which was a popular favourite in the last 
century. In country inns we frequently find a 
set of comic pictures representing the various events 
of the piece. An amateur actor (Mr. Richard 
Garrs of Grassington), who many years ago emi« 
grated to America, used to boast of his pertorm- 
ance of Hob, and he would occasivnally volunteer 
a “recitation ” of some favourite passage. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 





Arms or Fiemisn Famiries (4" 8. vii, 11.)— | 
Lasrace will find such a work in the Royal | 
Library, Brussels. Sp. | 


Cooxes: Cooxresry: Cooxe (4* S. vii. 11.)— 
Your correspondent will find a notice of the 
second name in Memorials of the Surname Archer. 

Sp. 

Quotation (4" 8, iv. 175.)— 

“ Friends part, 
*Tis the survivor dies.” 


To be found at the end of Night V. of 


Young’s 
Night Thoughts. ‘Ze Ee Be 
A Sprrren Larep (4* S. vii. 190.)—The anec- 


dote related by S. L. is somewhat differently told 
by Dr. Robert Chambers (Picture of Scotland 


? 
i. 237). The duchess is there said to have 
“ called out in her usual lusty way to the coach- 
man to drive with all his might, ‘else Tam 0’ 
Closeburn,’ she exclaimed, ‘ will get in before us 
and lick the butter off our bread.’”” The duke’s 
observation being: “‘ Why, my Lady Duchess, 





let me tell you this gentleman’s ancestor was 
Knight of Closeburn, while mine was only Gude- 
man of Drumlanrig!’” 

But I doubt the truth of either version. The 
first —— of Drumlanrig was a bastard son of 
the doughty earl who fell at Otterbourne, and he 
had obtained this important barony before his 
father’s death: for, on Dec. 5, 1389, he was 
guaranteed in its possession by a charter from his 
grandmother, the Countess of Douglas and Mar, 
and her second husband Sir John Swinton of 
Swinton (Drumlanrig Charters); and, as “ Sir” 
William Douglas of Drumlanrig, he obtained a 
very remarkable charter from King James L., 
while this prince was a state prisoner in England. 
It is dated at Croydon last of November 1412, 
and holograph of the king, and confirms to Sir 
William all bis lands in Scotland, viz. Drumlanrig, 
Hawick, and Selkirk (Queensberry Charters) ; and 
see art. ‘* Hawick” in Orig. Par. Scotia (vol. i.), 
where there is a very interesting account of Sir 
William’s successors and their tenure of that 


| barony from the crown. As the term “gudeman” 


was never applied to the owner of a barony or hold- 
ing under the sovereign, which these Douglasses 
were ab origine, the anecdote, like many similar 
traditions, must be incorrectly given. At the 
same time the Kirkpatricks were undoubtedly of 
much older standing in Dumfriesshire, dating from 
the twelfth or thirteenth century; and even a 
magnate like the Duke of Queensberry might, 
without detracting from his own importance, 
mildly rebuke the lady duchess by telling her 
that there were Knights of Closeburn long before 
there was a Laird of Drumlanrig. 
AnGLo-Scorvs. 


“ Apris MoI LE Détuce” (4" 8. vii. 188.)— 
I find in Ed. Fournier’s L’ Esprit dans l' Histoire:— 


“ Aprés nous le déluge! disait, méme dans sa plus 
grande prospérité, madame de Pompadour (/ssai sur la 
marquise de Pompadour, en téte des Mémoires de ma- 
dame du Hausset, 1824, in-8vo, p. xix), qui voyait 
poindre déja tout au loin, & Vhorizon de la royaute, le 
grain* révolutionnaire. Cette parole de nonchalant 
eynisme dans la prophétie a été souvent répétée et 
chaque fois on I’a mise sur le compie de Louis XV. Eile 
était si bien le mot, l'expression de ce régne au jour le 
jour, qu'on pensait que le roi bien aimé pouvait seul l’avorr 
dite. Personne ne vit mieux que lui, qui était au sour 
met, venir de loin ce grand orage.” 

“ Se PAL 


Furness AnBEY AND THE CuEeTHAM SocretT 
(4% S. vii. 74.) — The Coucher Book of this abbey 
has long been known to the council of the Chet 
ham Society; but it is not, as A. E. L. concludes, 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
information contained in “detached parchments 
in the duke’s muniment room at Holker, sup; 
to be fragments of the Furness Coucher Book, 





* Grain, as a nautical term, means & whirlwind. 
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will probably be found to have been utilised by 
Dugdale, West, and Beck. The original volume 
is in the Record Office, and is briefly named in 
the ““Deputy-Keeper’s xxxth Report,” p. 4. It 
may interest your correspondent to know that it 
consists of 580 pages of vellum, and that the 
writing is not later than the fourteenth century. 
The first portion consists of the chartulary, and 
the latter of popes’ bulls granting privileges to 
the abbey, and the expense of a transcript of the 
entire volume would amount to 67/. 13s., which 
is beyond the means of the Chetham Society. 
The cost of obtaining the transcripts of the “ Royal 
Commissioners’ Reports of the Lancashire Chan- 
tries,” printed by the Chetham Society in 1862, 
and referred to by A. E. L., was defrayed by a 
few personal friends of the editor, and not by the 
society. F. R. R. 
Laxcasnire Wircnes (4 S. vii. 287.)—I 
imagine the gallants of all English counties speak 
of, and maybe toast, the ladies as witches. In 
my county I have often heard a song the chorus 
of which I give: — 
“ They are handome, they are charming, 
They are lovely, gay, and fair : 
The prettiest girls in England are— 
The girls of Derbyshire.” 
The last two lines frequently given as a toast. 
Hos, RATCLIFFE. 


“4 Monsrevr, Monsieur A. B.” (4" S. vii. 
138.)—I cannot agree with Mr. Francisqve- 
Micuet, though I take him to be a Frenchman, 
as to his interpretation of this matter. Sieur does 
not, and never did mean, monsetgneur. All the 
old works, legal instruments, books, and novels, 
alike mark the strongest distinction between them. 
The repetition is a mere form of respect, as if we 
were to write — 

“ To the Gentleman, 
Mr. A. B.” 

Moussuer, if at all a recognised word (which I 
doubt), must be a substantive of itself, made from 
moussu, with a termination indicating a man, and 
is purely a sailor's word. The bishop was always 
Mon Seigneur, however the form of the word might 
for convenience sake be abridged (as “M. S*”) 
in writing. Mr. Micuet would have some ap- 
pearance of support for his theory by referring to 
“Monsieur” as the title given to the eldest son 
of the king or his heir (apparent or presumptive), 
but this was one of the conveniences of court 
speech: for Mon Seigneur would aptly designate 
the king himself, while Monsieur might well be 
applied to the prince, and would be then employed 
as the equivalent to the Scotch “The Master,” or 
to our form of address to a prince of the blood as 
“Sir.” The sovereign is “Sire.” C. C. 


Tae ScHooLMasTER ABROAD IN STAFFORD- 
sume (4" S. vii. 121, 180.)—The first story, as 





I heard it at Stourbridge in 1835, was :—Two 
colliers reading a notice that the new church 
would be consecrated by the bishop. “ What’s a 
bishop, Jem?” “Dunno, but I'll lay a shillin as 
our Rose pins un, whatever un is.” 

The Lye Waste is a common near Stourbridge. 
Its population then was very rough, and had 
grown up without instruction or police. From 
neglect of the lord of the manor many freeholders 
had obtained their estates by occupation, without 
recognising his rights, for twenty years. Those 
who had not completed their time were very 
jealous of strangers, whom they suspected to be 
lawyers looking out for defective titles. I was 
told that if I went there alone I might hear, 
“ Dost knaw un, Jem?” “ Naa.” “Hull a stun at 
un then.” Accompanied by one who was known 
to the natives, and not a lawyer, I looked at them 
and the place, and was not molested. I did not 
admire either. Probably both are now improved. 

Dining here about twenty years ago with Leech, 
Albert Smith, and Hamilton Reynolds, I told 
these stories as above, and Leech said he could 
make something of them. He did so in Punch. 
I am the only survivor of the party, but I men- 
tion the names of my friends as men of extensive 
knowledge in facetis, to whom the stories then 
were new. I said nothing that would have war- 
ranted Punch in putting “ Fact.” 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 

How far the schoolmaster goes abroad in Lan- 
cashire and an instance of “ filial piety” may be 
seen in a story which, I believe, is not an “ old 
joke,” and which was related as known to my 
informant. A man who had a bull-terrier pup 
went out with his son to blood st, which is, I sup- 
pose, to make it draw and taste the blood of some 
wild animal. They came to a hedge, when the 
father took one side and the son and the dog the 
other. As they found nothing, the father put his 








head to the ground, and imitated the noise of 
some creature. The dog was unexpectedly through 
the hedge in an instant, and fastened on the man’s 
nose. The affectionate son seeing it, was greatly 
excited, and called out, “Bide it, feyther! bide 
it! it'll bee th’ makkin o’ th’ pup.” ELLcER. 
Craven. 
“Tue Strraicut Gate and Narrow War” 
(4" S. vii. 93.)—A hundred years hence, when the 
rinter’s devil is dead and buried, “N. & Q.” will, 
fear, unless you, Mr, Editor, enter your timely 
protest, be cited as an authority for spelling 
“strait” “ straight.” C. 8. 


Tre Priory or Cotpinenam (4* S. vii. 187.) 
Cant’s Kirk is the appellation given by fishermen 
to a church in Aberdeen (parish Pitsligo), after 
the celebrated Andrew Cant. There is also Canty 
Bay, a little east of North Berwick. The surname 
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Cant may be from British cant, a circle, the rim | arms are “ Argent, a cross moline gules,” as H. §, 


of anything round. 


Conf. the German name | G. rightly supposes) are found to quarter (inter 


Kant (kant, ora, margo, extremitas rei, orbis, cir- | alia) “ Azure, a fret or,” whether Amondeyille or 
culus, angulus ). There are, however, the French | not. For this statement there is the follow: 
surnames Canet, Canot, Canut, Canty, which may | evidence, which H. S. G. will find in the seco 
be diminutives of Cann, Canne (English Cane, | volume of Hutchins’ History of Dorset :—In the 


Cann), doubtless the same as Caney, Cheney, 
Chesney, from the old French chésne, modern 
French chéne, an oak tree (quercus, quercitus, quer- 
nus, quesnus, quesne, chésne). Canty Bay may 
derive its name from the Gaelic Ceann-Tatha, 
head of the Tay (perhaps the original appellation 
of the Forth), a name which might be given to 
any river, seeing that, etymologically, it means 
simply river. One of the chief tributaries of the 
Forth above Stirling is the Teth, ¢. e. the Tath 
or Tay. Cant’s Bridge may simply mean bridge 
of the Cant, 4. e. the Can, ¢. g. Cam. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Lerrer oF Epwarp IV. (4" S. vii. 229.)—It 
is much to be hoped, in the interests of history, 
that the purchaser of the MS. letter purporting 
to be written by Edward IV. in 1460 may act 
upon the suggestion of Mr. GarrpNeR, and may 
send the MS. to the British Museum to have the 
signatures carefully examined by experts; for the 
genuineness of this letter involves the doubt as to 
whether the historical details of Hall’s Chronicle 
are as accurate as they are precise. In the mean- 
while those who have not inspected the MS. can 
only form their judgment of its value from the 
internal evidence of its style; and. with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Garrpner, I would ask whether 
there are not expressions in the body of the docu- 
ment to excite grave suspicion of its genuineness ? 
Does he find in any contemporary letters of un- 
doubted authenticity that the King of England at 
this period ever styled himself “ Regia Majestas 
nostra” or “Sacra Regia Majestas,” or that the 
Duke of Milan was usually addressed in state 
ty ers as “ Excellentia Vestra”? There is no 

ifficulty whatever in positively answering these 
two questions to any one who has access to the 
Bodleian Library, for amongst the Ashmolean 
MSS. (No. 789) is preserved the letter-book of 
Bishop Beckington, secretary of state to Henry VL., 
which includes the forms and set phrases of his 
official correspondence, “ colores verborum et sen- 
tentiarum.” The style of the Dukes of Milan, and 
the mode in which they were addressed in formal 
letters, will appear from the Documenti Diplo- 
matics lately printed from the Milanese Archives 
by Signor Luigi Osio. TEWARS. 


ALBANEY AND AMONDEVILLE (4S, vii. 234.) 
In answer to part of H. S. G.’s query—“ Did Uve- 
dale marry an heiress of Amondeville ? ”—it is 
very probable one of that name did, for at the end 
of the sixteenth century the Uvedales (whose 








church of More Crichel, Dorset, appear the armo- 
rial bearings of the Uvedales, wherein the fourth 
quartering is “Or, a fret azure ” (reversing the tine- 
tures). And in Wimborne Minster, in the same 
county, there is a very fine monument to Sir 
Edmund Uvedale, who died circa 1606 (which I 
myself have seen, though I did not at the time 
particularly notice the quarterings), in which 
the fifth quartering is properly given as “ Azure, 
afret or.” And again, Robert Uvedale, writing to 
the Gent. Mag. vol. lxxx. partii. p. 31 (as he more 
than once did on the same subject), gives the 
quarterings of his family as copied from the 
church at Wykeham (the seat of the Hampshire 
and elder branch), and the fourth is there “Azure, 
a fret or.” 

In the pedigree given by Hutchins I can find 
no mention of the name of Amondeville, though 
there is a blank or two left where a wife’s name 
should come in. Neither can I in the one re- 
corded by Berry in his County Genealogies of 
Hants. 

Edmondson gives, in his Glover’s Ordinary, 
under the head of “ Frets,” “ Azure, a fret or, for 
Mundevill,”’ though at the same time I cannot 
find that he specifies the arms of Amondeville or 
Mundevill amongst the host of others he com- 
piled. J. S. Upat. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

“ Pen oF AN ANGEL’s Wine”: WorpswoRTH, 
ConsTaBLE, Etc. (4" 8S, vii. 233.)—The same 
beautiful thought is expressed by John Evelyn, in 
his Life of Mrs. Godolphin (London, W. Picker- 
ing, 1848, p. 4) :— 

“It would become a steadier hand, and the penn of an 
Angells wing, to describe the life of a Saint, who is now 
amongst those Illustrious orders.” 

T. W. 0. 


Janney Famrry (4™ S. vi. 275, 356.)—I am 
well acquainted with John Janney, a retired 
civil service servant. I have not as yet been able 
to communicate with him, but in a short time 
shall be able todo so. In the interim anything 
addressed to him may be forwarded to my care. 

G. T. FULLAM. 

13, Osborne Street, Hull. 


G. Campnavusen (4" S. vii. 188. )—Adolphe 
Siret’s valuable work, Dictionnaire historique 
Peintres (2nd ed. Paris, 1866), may be useful to 
T. S.A. G. M. T. 

“Verttas in Purso” (4% S. vi. 474; vi. 
108.)—Diogenes Laertius records this saying of 
Democritus in his Life of Pyrrho, lib. ix. segm 
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72. "Ereod 8 oddity uer* dv Buda yap h GAfGea. Cf. 
Cicero, Academica, i. 13, Turnebus in Comment. 
remarks :— 

“Cicero in Lucullo [Academicorum, libro secundo}, 
Naturam accusa que in profundo veritatem, ut ait De- 
mocritus, penitus abstruserit. Simile est illud Senece 
N. Q. vii. 32. Vir ad fundum veniretur, in quo veritas 
posita est, quam nunc in summa terra, et levi manu qua ri- 
mus. Verba sunt Democriti, &c. See also Fabri Comment. 
in loc. 

Tis 38 pérAAE: péva Siav 
Kabopay, dw &Bvaocor. 
Nam quis possit mentem magni 
Spectare Jovis ? fundo illa caret.” 
schylus et Grotius. 
BrsLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 

PUNNING AND JesTiING oN Names (4" §, vi. 
$64, 581; vii. 106.)—Dr. Samuel Goodenough, 
Bishop of Carlisle, preached before the House of 
Commons in 1795, and before the House of Lords 
in 1809. On one of these occasions the following 
lines were penned :— 

“Tis well-enough that Goodenough 
Before the House should preach : 
For sure-enough full bad-enough 
Are those he has to teach.” 

The lines are given in Nichols’ Illustrations of 
Literature, vi. 251. H. P. D. 

Batiasatuey (4" §, vi. 475, 583; vii. 176.) — 
There are two places in the Isle of Man called 
Ballasalla; one a small village, and the other an 
estate. They are both low-lying places near the 
sea-coast. May not the word be derived from 
Balley, Manx for place, and sailley, Manx for 
sea-water ? MoNENSIS. 

FINDERNE Fiowers (4 8, vi. 544; vii. 194.) 
Although the quotation furnished by Miss Har- 
RISON is to be met with in the first volume of The 
Reliquary, 1860-61, page 123, no one will dispute 
its right to be reproduced in your pages. It is 
exceedingly interesting, and calls for further re- 
search ; +. e., am I in error in supposing that the 
plant alluded to is the Pulmonaria maculosa, 
spotted lungwort, or cowslips of Jerusalem? “ It 
is planted in gardens, and flowers in May.” 

Miss Harrison mentions (in quotation) “Tal- 
bury Castle.” Should this not be Tutbury Castle ? 

Anent Findern fires, commonly called tindles. 
Does this custom, mentioned by Brand in his 
Popular Antiquities, still exist, or has it been put 
an end to “for want of the wonted materials ” ? 

J. MANvet. 


g 


De 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


I greatly admire the poetry of the prose extract, 
but should very much like to ask the question, is 
the anecdote true? for on referring to my scrap- 
book I find that a precisely similar anecdote of 
uoted in Pleasant Hours 
tterary Churchman. 

W. H. 


“ Aylmer’s Flower” was 
of June 1868, out of the 









Smrstu (4 S, vi.474; vii. 43, 175.)—I should 
be glad to have an explanation of L. N. O. N.’s 
meaning in the following (which at present seems 
to be some play upon Sp. and s. p.=sine prole; 
but until I clearly understand the sentence, I 
could not pretend to reply): “Thereisa .. . 
family name of Sp.’s which often appears in pedi- 
grees of families with whom Sp.’s have intermar- 
ried—I mean obit” P Sp. 


BartotomaAo Draz, THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
Care Rovre (4 8. vii. 102, 195.)—Bouillet, in 
his Dictionnaire universel d Histoire et de Géo- 
graphie, gives, like Galvano, 1486 as the year of 
this important discovery; and he adds, at the word 
Cap: “La colonie du Cap fut fondée en 1650 par 
les Hollandais (164 ans aprés la découverte du 
Cap de Bonne-Espérance) ” which makes it in fact 
A.D. 1486. 

The great navigator was correct in. giving it 
the name of Cap des Tourmentes, for on a sub- 
sequent voyage his vessel foundered. Still there 
are times, as I have myself witnessed on my re- 
turn from China in May 1833, when the sea off 
the Cape is as smooth as a looking-glass. 

P. A. L. 

Sickie Boyne: Boyne Money (4™ S. vii. 
236.)—“‘ Sickle boyne” seems to be personal ser- 
vice—that of a reaper or shearer (as of corn in 
autumn) with the sickle, who, in the character 
of cottar, tacksman, vassal, &c., was bounden to 
| perform such service to his over-lord, under con- 
| tract, or by some well-established custom of the 
| manor. Boyne is probably not anywise different 
| from boun or boon, the more usual form; and «# cor- 
| ruption, as seems the opinion of Jtishop W. Kennet, 
| of bounden, or, if not, of at least biddan (Sax.), to 








pray or entreat (Glossary to Par. Antig. voce 
“ Precaria’”’). ‘ Boyne money,” or “ boon silver,” 
seemingly the same in import, was the money 
commutation paid by the obligee for such personal 
service. The expression, “boon of shearers,” is yet 
quite common in Scotland; and says Blount, in 
mentioning the services and customs of certain 
manors in Nottingham : — 

“On the day of the Great Bidrepe, which was called 
the Prior’s Boon, every native was to find three work- 
men, and (every) cottager one.”—Antient Tenures, edit. 
of 1784, p. 262. 

Boon services were the same with those per- 
formed under the names of bidrepe and precaria, 
which last is simply the Latin form of bidrepe, 
which is nue to be derived from biddan 
above-mentioned, and repe, to rip or cut corn. 
Hence, a reaping on a certain day, on the prayer 
or entreaty by the lord or his steward, of his 
servile dependents—of those who owed him 
customary services—was called bidrepe. These 
assembly days were called bind-days, i. e. biddan 
days,—those on which the customary tenants 
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attended ad preces domini. (Kennet’s Glossary, 
v. *‘ Bidrepe” and “ Precaria”; Blount’s Tenures, 
pp. 226, 250, 254, 255, 262, 264; and the same 
author's Law Dictionary, v. “ Bidrepe.”’) 
EspPEDARE. 


Sotrvta” my Partso Reatsters (3" §., iii. 
61, 151, 198, 236.)—In a MS. called the Stoneley 
Ledger, written temp. Richard II. (1392), p. 5, 
ad fin., we find: “ Qui Robertus genuit de Arlota 
soluta predictum Willelmus Bastard.” Does not 
the word here clearly mean single woman ? 

E. H. KNow1es. 

Kenilworth. 


Tue Nice AND THE Bratz (4" §. vii. 186.) — 
I was always under the impression that the pas- 
sage Eccles. xi. 1, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it after many days,” 
had its origin in the custom of the Egyptians of 
casting seed on the waters of the Nile when they 
overflowed the neighbouring lands, which sinking 
in the still pools that overflowed the fields, was 
covered with a rich alluvial deposit when the 
waters receded, and subsequently sprung up under 
the influence of the sun. The passage in the LXX 
is worth noting : — 

"Amooreidov Tov Eprov cov én) xpécwrov Tov SSaTos, 
Sri dv wAHGE: hepa edpijoes abrdv. (Compare Herod. 
Euterpe, xiv.) 

Ot obre dpérpp avapsnyvdvres abAaxas, Exovei wdvous, 
obre oxaddovres, obre AAO epyatduevor ovdev Tov SAAm 
GvOpwro: wep) Afiiovy woveover* GAA’ éwedy ogi 5 woTapds 
abréuaros éwedAAdv Epon tas dpovpas, Kpous Se droAcirn 
bricw, tore orelpas Exacros Thy éwvTow Epovpar, K.T.A. 


On referring to Schultz, Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum continuata a Georg. Laur. Bauer, I find 
the common acceptation of the verse with another 
interpretation which has some allusion to the one 
under consideration :— 

“* Mitte panem tuum trans mare, nam post multos 
dies reperies illum.’ Hac et sequentia vel de eleemosynis 
dandis, etc., vel de satione frumenti explicant. Qui pa- 
nem s. bona sua in aquas projicit, amittit illa. Sic de tuis 
facultatibus erga pauperibus, qui rependere beneficia non 
possunt, Deus remunerator erit, Luc. xiv.14; Sirac. xxix. 
12. Vander Palm. “Frumentum distribue, i.e. semen- 
tem fac juxta aquas, i.e. in locis fertilioribus, ubi post 
multos dies invenies, quod colligas.’” (Vol. v. p. 327.) 


The passage is worthy of some further inquiry. 


Cork. 


“ Saprens Est Fizrivs qui novit PaTRemM” 
(4® 8S. vi. 324, 422.) Atheneus says that at 
Athens Cecrops was the first person who married 
a man to one wife only, for before his time men 
had their wives in common; on which account it 
was, as some people state, he was called dipujs. Ad 
wal Woté riot Supvi)s vowscOjvar, obn eidérwv Tav mpd- 
Tepov 31a 7d wANCOs Toy a 





Story AScRIBED TO THEoPoRE Hook (4*.§, 
vii. 73, 196.)—This, I think, must be older than 
the time of Hook. I met with the following 
American version of the story about half a cen- 
tury ago :— 

“ As two divines, their ambling steeds bestriding, 

In merry mood o'er p neck were riding, 

Sudden a simple structure met their sight, 

From which the convict takes his hempen flight ; 

Where sailor-like he bids adieu to hope, 

His all depending on a single rope. 

‘Say, brother,’ cried the one, ‘ pray, where were you, 

Had yonder gallows been allowed its due ?’ 

* Where? ’ cried the other, in sarcastic tone, 

‘Why, where but riding into town alone.’” 
Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Strits = Croutcnes (3" S. vii. 478 ; viii. 178, 
239, 278; 4" S. vii. 243.)—The accounts of the 
overseers of the poor for the parish of Leverton 
near Boston, A.D. 1569, contain the following. 
The Christian name has ‘been left blank by the 
writer :—“ Given to. . . , . Thompson w’th one 
stilte, vj*.” (Archeologia, xli. 369.) 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


ELEecaMPANE (4" §. v. 595; vi. 103, 205, 264; 
vii. 243.)—Of this plant, Helenium, Inula, or Enula 
campana, all the old herbals speak in high terms 
of commendation. In Germany a wine made of 
it is in great esteem. It was accounted warm, 
opening, detersive, and efficacious in diseases of 
the lungs. Dr. Hill even says that hardly any 
plant has more virtues, but that its greatest 
virtue is in curing coughs. An infusion of the 
fresh root with honey was found very successful 
in hooping-cough. For these purposes it was also 
made into candy, and so gradually became a mere 
sweet thing for children. So that now its medi- 
cal virtues are forgotten, and it is sold merely as 
a candy in confectioners’ shops, with no more of 
the plant in it than there is of barley in what is 
now sold as barley-sugar. ; 

The virtue of elecampane was celebrated in an 
old distich :— 


“ Enula campana reddit precordia sana.” 


The German name is Alantwurzel. In an old Ger- 
man herbal of 1589 it is proclaimed good against 
the plague and pestilential diseases. The author 
seeks to identify it with the herb moly. He says 
that many valuable medicines may be pre 
with elecampane, and principally for asthma, hard 
breathing, and dry cough, for which he directs 
the composition of an electuary; and adds in his 
quaint old German :— 

“Diese Latwerge zertheilet die groben Flegma uf 
macht leicht ausswerffen. Heilet also geniitzet ierlich 
Geschwer der Lungen, u. s. w.” 

He further recommends it to be candied like 
angelica, and eaten morning and evening for asth- 
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matical complaints. He very amusingly tells his 
readers that it has long been customary in Swit- 
zerland, Suabia, and Bavaria to keep a piece of 
elecampane-root in the mouth in the morning 
fasting, and that the same is customary on the 
Rhine and other waters, against poisonous exhala- 
tions and bad air. He has several more medical 
uses for elecampane, but all these old real or sup- 
virtues are now forgotten; and we may t 

content with Dr. Thornton's brief summing up in 
his Herbal :— 

“The root is esteemed a good pectoral, and, like angelica- 
root, is candied ; and these have become now a sweetmeat 


for children.” aoe 
7 F. C. H. a Murithian. 


Harr crowrne arter Deatu (4S. vi. 524; 
vii. 66, 83, 130, 222, 290.)—I meant no disrespect 
to “The Old Gentleman at Turvey,” when I de- 
signated him by that title in my paper of Feb- 
ruary 11. I merely repeated the expression made 
use of by his friend Mr. Prcxrorp. The retort 
of “young gentleman” provokes a smile from one 
who, thirty years ago, was already teaching 
anatomy. What it was that the (not old) gentle- 
man saw in the tomb of Lady Mordaunt, whe- 
ther it was really human hair or not, and, if hair, 
how it had come there, I cannot say; but that it 
was hair which had grown from a dead body is 
simply impossible. , ? 

I suppose that to a person ignorant of physio- 
logy, and of the laws which govern the formation 
of animal tissues, all vital phenomena appear 
equally probable, or a improbable. There 
can be no standard of probability. A hair has 
no life in itself; it is a mere secretion, formed 
within a follicle, or little bag, in the skin from the 
blood which is carried to it. The hair grows by 
the addition at its root of fresh material, which 
gradually pushes onwards the hard dry portion 
above the skin, and so increases its length. But 
once let the connection between the hair and the 
bloodvessels at its root be severed, or let the 
animal die, and these vessels perish—the hair 
becomes as dead, and as incapable of any further 
growth, as apiece of wire. If hairs had inde- 
pendent powers of growth, wigs would grow. 

Does it not occur to the gentleman at Turvey 
that if hair continued to grow after death, every 
coffin would exhibit an instance such as he believes 
occurred in that of Lady Mordaunt? And what a 
display the Egyptian mummies ought to make! 
They have surely had time enough to develope a 
chevelure. 

Let me in all seriousness recommend your cor- 
respondents who have hitherto believed in the 
post-mortem growth of hair, to refer to some ele- 
mentary book on physiology, and learn how hair 
is formed. If they can get some friend with a 


microscope to show them an injected hair-follicle, 
J. Drxoy. 


89 much the better. 





Meantne or “ Naccartng” (4 S, vii. 236.) 
In reply to E. H. Knowxes, naccarine is the name 
of a colour of a crimson hue, similar to that of the 
robe of the Order of the Bath, or more proper! 
the reddish hue of the mother-o’-pearl shell. It 
is derived from the Spanish nacar, the lustre of 
mother-o’-pearl, or the French nacre, which means 
the shell as well as the pearly lustre of it. There 
are equivalent words in the Arabic, from which 
the Spanish may possibly have derived their 
word; they are, nosgru and noogru. An Arabic 
scholar may contend these to be synonymous; if 
so, I am perfectly agreeable. 

The word in English I have seen spelt nac- 
karine: the affix, as most would know, is the 
Latin -inus = belonging to. 

Allied to naccarime is nacarat, which means a 
fine linen fabric, dyed fugitively of a pale red 
colour, which ladies used to rub upon their faces 
to give them a delicate roseate hue. We have 
also nacreous, applied to a surface which reflects 
iridescent light. J.J. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
oo in the Reign of ~ Henry the Eighth. A 


Jialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, 

Lecturer in Rhetoric at Oxford, by Thomas Starkey, 
Chaplain to the King. Edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. (Early English Text 
Society.) 

A Supplicacyon for the Beggars. Written about the year 
1529 by Simon Fish. Now edited by F. J. Furnivall. 
With a Supplycacion to Oure Moste Sovereigne Lorde 
Kynge Henry the Eighth (a.p. 1544), A Supplication 
of the Poore Commons (A.D. 1546). The Decaye of 
England by the grete multitude of Shepe (a.p. 1550). 
Edited by J.M.Cowper. (Early English Text Society.) 
If the study of our early language, its history and 

monuments, does not become general, it will not be from 
any lack of zeal and intelligence on the part of many 
eminent scholars who devote their time and knowledge 
to the editing of the publications of the Early English 
Text Society. It is little more than a month since we 
noted the appearance of Joseph of Arimathea and Alfred's 
West Saron Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care—the 
first two books issued by the Society in return for the 
present year’s subscription; and now we have to call 
attention to two more volumes of the extra series, Of 
the first of these, “The Dialogue between Pole and 
Lupset,” the editor (who considers it hardly of less 
interest and less importance than More’s Utopia) 
says: ‘‘Its unimpassioned statements respecting men, 
its judge-like suggestions for improvement, its keen ap- 
preciation of what would profit the country—and make 
men wiser, happier, and better—give it a value which 
few works of the time possess.” Mr. Cowper has done 
his duty as an editor very satisfactorily, and the abstract, 
in which he gives in modern English the most interest- 
ing points of the book, will prove of great use to the 
ee reader; who will look very anxiously for Pro- 
essor Brewer's promised Introduction to it. The four 
tracts, which form the second of these volumes, well de- 
serve the attention of all who would know the real state 
of the country at the period of the Reformation. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar, By Anton 


Bachmaier, President of the Pasigraphical Society of | 


Munich, 


Pasigraphisches Wirterbuch zum Gebrauche fiir die 
Deutsche Sprache. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier. 


Dictionnaire Pasigraphique, précédé de la Grammaire. | 


Redigé par Antoine Bachmaier. (Triibner.) 

Some of our readers may not be aware of the exact 
nature of pasigraphy: “ Pasigraphy,” says the editor of 
these little volumes, “teaches people to communicate 
with one another in writing by means of numbers, 
which convey the same ideas in all languages, thus it 
reunites people whom languages separate.” Although 
this system cannot possess all thetadvantages of a lan- 
guage, it is a faithful interpreter of all languages that 
accept it, as any one will feel convinced who will take 
the trouble to test it by means of these three dictionaries ; 


and the principle will apply as equally to three hundred | 


as to three languages, provided dictionaries be prepared for 
the purpose 
no less so the ingenuity with which M. Bachmaier has 
overcome its difficulties. The conceptions communicable 
are 4,334; and when it is remembered how few are the 
words in ordinary use, it will be seen what great pro- 


gress M. Bachmaier has made in solving the problem of | 


an universal language, or, at all events, an universal 
means of intercommunication for ordinary purposes be 
tween all nations and languages, 


The Builders of Babel. By Dominick M‘Causland, Q.C., 

D.C.L., &e. (Bentley.) 

This is a book which may safely be recommended to 
those who are honestly and earnestly seeking for the 
harmony that must exist between the well-ascertained 
facts of science and the rightly understood words of 
revelation. Mr. M‘Causland, in the conviction that pre- 
historic archeology, like every other science, only serves 
to set the seal of truth on the sacred record, in the 
volume before us brings the recent discoveries which this 
new science has won for history to bear in bridging over 
the misty gulf which has hitherto intervened between the 
history of the Hametic and Japhetic branches of the 
great human family in the Book of Genesis, and the 
Grecian Era. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. (Long- 

mans. ) 

When an intelligent man who has passed fifty years of 
a busy life, which has brought him in contact with men 
high in both services, active politicians, and intelligent 
men of business, sits down to write his reminiscences, he 
can hardly fail to record a good deal which is amusing, 
and a good deal which, if not amusing, is worth know- 
ing. Such is Mr. Boyd's book; which, though certainly 
not equal to Dean Ramsay’s, which suggested it, contains 
some very interesting anecdotes; while in many cases, 
if the anecdotes are not very remarkable, they derive 
interest and value from the remarkable men of whom 
they are related. 


Books RECEIVED.— Popular Tables by Charles M. Wi! 
lich. Seventh edition, edited by Montague Marriott, Bai 
rister-at-Law. (Longmans.) The great value and utility 
of these Tables have been so generally recognised that 
we may content ourselves with calling attention to this 
seventh edition, in which the various Tables, &c. have 
been brought down to the present day. 

The Mae Callum More. A History of the Argyll 
Family, from the earliest’ Times. By the Rev. Hely 
Smith. (Bemrose.) A well-timed little book full of the 
information which the recent marriage of the Princess 


The utility of such a system is evident, and | 





Louise to Lord Lorne naturally leads many to 
after. 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Re 


| J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. Part J. (Routledge.) 


can be little doubt that this new issue of Mr. Wo 
pleasantly written and beautifully illustrated : 
History will share the popularity which so dese 
attended the original edition. 


Tar conclusion of Lord Dalling’s Biography 
Letters of Lord Palmerston, will, it is understood, 
pear in the course of the present year. 


Report speaks very favourably of the approach 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, which, it is said, 
contain a considerable number of works by emi 
French artists. 

WE are requested to state that the title, “Won 
Wooed,” which designates a “serial” novel, commence! 
in Chambers’s Journal on November 29, 1870, was no 
in connection with a “drama in five acts, and in versgm™ 
in The Atheneum of October 30, 1869—having originated — 
with the writer of the play referred to. 


Tue Rorat Avsert Havu.—This structure occupiant 
about one quarter of the area of the Colosseum, and 
much less elliptical than that building, being lesg thay 
half the length, and a little more than half the breadth) 


| The external dimensions of the hall are 272 against 68) 


and 238 against 468. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direst? 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addressee 
are given for that purpose: — 

JOSEPH TRALN'S ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
Wanted by Mr. James McKie, Kilmarnock. 


300TH'S ARMY AND ITS TRADITIONS. 

Wanted by Surgeon- Major Fleming, 113, Marine Parade, Brighton. 

A LIST OF THE OFFICERS CLAIMING THE Sixty THOUSAND PouUsa 
GRANTED BY Hits SacRED MAJESTY FOR THE RELIEF OF ED 
TRULY LOYAL AND INDIGENT PARTY. 4to. 1663. 4 

List oF JUSTICHS OF PEACE CONFIRMED AT THE RESTORATION, 
London. l2mo. 1660. 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

A Proclamation of September 7, 1661, calling in the Commonwealih® 

oney. - 

Another Proclamation, also of Charles II., dated December 7, 1661, aa) 
also relating to the Coins of the Commonwealth. f 

Another on the same subject, dated January 23, 1662 Either tegethaa 
or separately. : 

Wanted by Mfr. 17. W. Henfrey, Markham House, College Road, 
righton. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


M. P. C. (Hokitika, New Zealand.)— The lines— 
“A temple to friendship,” &c., 
are by Moore, and will be found at p. 145 of the 1-v0l, 
edition of his Poems (edit. 1869.) 

M. E. B.— The baronet referred to was not ennobled asa 
nhysician, but succeeded his father-in-law under a 
imitation in the patent. We believe that there exists more 
than one instance of a nobleman practising asa physician. j 

“ Nascimur poeta, fimus oratores,” is the saying of Cicero, 
which is generally misquoted as “Poeta nascitur, non 

T. R. is right. The couplet “ Immodest words,” $y 
from Roscommon’s Essay on Translation. 

T. A. H.—Querist about Rev. J. Macgowan. Where 
can we direct to this Correspondent ? 

E. C.— We should, of course, be glad to receive the result 
of your inquiry. 








